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For the Companion. 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CHAPTER V. 

For a moment the stout man and the slender 
boy stood and looked at each other. 

Phil heard a derisive giggle in the direction of 
the broken window. At the same time Clara 
Chadbow turned upon him a look of fright and 
sympathy, and went hurriedly away. 

“D’ye hear?” Bass re- 
peated, not at all liking 
the expression of the eyes 
that met his. The boy- 
ish features were quiver- 
ing, but the eyes were de- 
fiant. 

“T hear,’ Phil replied, 
and walked towards the 





house. 
“You better!” said 
Bass. “Some folks have 


got a notion,” he contin- 
ued, talking to Lorson, 
“’t nobody can drive a 
hoss for’em but that boy. 
I'll let em know!” 

‘*He’ll be monopolizing 
the business ’fore long, 
if he keeps on,” replied 
Lorson. ‘I’ve told ye so 
‘fore now.” 

He was a great slouch- 
ing fellow—“slab-sided,” 
Sallie called him — not 
much liked by either her 
or her father. Bass would 
have been glad enough to 
get rid of him after buy- 
ing him out, and Lorson 
knew it. 

“Huh! you was right 
for once,” said Solomon. 

“You said it was my 
jealousy,” Lorson replied. 
He turned his quid, 
screwed up one side of 
his face and cast a sar- 


“Sallie. 
with you.” 

“T haint made no agreement,” said Solomon, 
doggedly. 

**You haven’t ?” cried Phil. “That shows, what 
T’ve felt all along lately, that I ought to have had 
some understanding with you; something besides 
the mefe word of a girl that can change about in 
a minute and do the most unreasonable things!” 

“Sallie has been your best triend. Don’t you 
forgit that!” 


She told me she had talked it over 








castic glance towards the 
shattered window. ‘Wonder whose jealousy ’tis 
now!” 

“Mind your own business, Lorson!” muttered 
Bass. ‘Hitch the hoss under the shed. Needn’t 
take him out o’ the shafts. Somebody’ll be want- 
in’ him ’fore long.” 

Lorson took care of the horse, while Bass went 
in to see how Phil was getting on tending bar. 

Phil was not tending bar at all. He had passed 
quickly through the bar-room, and been last seen | 
mounting with a firm, quick step the back stairs. | 

Sallie waylaid her father as he was going up af- 
ter him. She had goaded him on thus far, and to | 
witness Phil’s discomfiture in Clara Chadbow’s | 
presence had been to her an intoxicating delight. | 
But she was beginning to relent. 

“Pa! pa!” she whispered, “he’s gone to his 
room. Don’t be too hard on him now, or you'll | 
lose him.” 

‘Lose him!” muttered Bass. “I ruther guess | 
not! Haint I got him in writin’ >?” 

He found Phil sitting by his garret window, full 
of trouble. 

‘What ye ’hout here ?” said Solomon. 

“I’m thinking what I ought to do,” said Phil. 

**Wal, what d’ye conclude ?” 

Taking a hint from Sal, Bass had deemed it wise 
to begin in a rather low tone with the boy. And 
finding him so quiet, he anticipated an easy victory. 

“T conclude,” replied Phil, “that’s it’s time for 
me to leave this house.” . 

“Leave!” cried Solomon. ‘But you can’t leave 
without I say so! What you talkin’ ’bout ?” 

“IT suppose I know what you mean,” said Phil, 
lifting his eyes, tearful with passion, to the puffy, 
red-veined face. “You think you can hold me as 
security for my father’s debt.” 

“Certain, I can! I’ve got his signatewer to it. If 
he didn’t pay me and take you away within a month 
I was to be entitled to your services till he did. 
That’s the way it reads. He haint done it yet, has 
he? And he aint likely to do it right away, is he ?” 

“No, he isn’t,” said Phil, his voice steadying 
and his eyes kindling. ‘I don’t expect him to. I 





“Friend ! 


Phil laughed bitterly. 
from here once, and she coaxed me back, when I 


I went away 


ought never to have come back. It is the worst 
place in town for a boy. You don’t give me any 
credit for what I have done. If I had gone some- 
where else, as I intended, and worked half as hard 
as I have here, I should have something to show 
for it now. Friend! she has been no friend to 
me!” 

“If you had behaved yourself, you don’t know 
what she might have done for you,” said Solomon. 

“I don’t want to know. She has done enough. 
But how have I misbehaved ?” 

“You’ve slighted her and cut her up, and Sallie 
aint a girl to stand that!” 

‘I’ve never slighted her,” Phil protested. “I’ve 
just gone about my business, earning money for 
you day after day. She hasn’t any mortgage on 
me, even if you think you have. What right had 
she to tear off my neck-tie and burn it up? Haven’t 
I aright to take a little present like that from a 
lady? If she’d been a boy, I’d have thrashed 
her.” 

“Guess you’d rue the day when you undertook 
to thrash Sal!” Bass grinned luridly. “I thought 
you ruther liked her.” 

“T liked her well enough,” Phil admitted. ‘As 
well as I'd have liked any girl in her place, or 
rather, any boy; for she was always more like a 
boy to me than a girl. We got along well enough 
till she began to act so like a lunatic, tearing off 
neck-ties and almost scratching my eyes out.” 

“Huh!” muttered Solomon. “Sal’s kind o’ 
quick, I own. But you go now and do as I tell 
ye, and treat her well, and there won’t be no more 
trouble.” 

“T’m willing to work for you, Mr. Bass,” said 
Phil, “if I can have a fair understanding about 
what I’m to do and what I am to earn.” 

“Earn!” echoed Solomon. 

“Yes,” Phil insisted, “this is what it has come 
to. Give me up that paper of my father’s, prom- 
ise me decent wages in future, and engage that Sal 
shall let my eyes ‘and neck-ties alone, then I’ll 





believe I have worked out the debt myself, and 
you’ve no longer any claim on him or me.” 
**Who said you could work out the debt ?” 


drive horse, milk cows, feed pigs, sweep floors, do 
anything for you, Mr. Bass, except—you know 
well enough what. I won’t tend bar.” 


Solomon had seated himself on the bed and kept 
a tolerably low tone till now. 

“You won't, hey?” he cried, in a loud, angry | 
voice, jumping up. “You will! And you won't 
git no wages. Not without I see fit to give ’em to 





ye. I’ve got ye in writin’, and I’m a-gunter keep | 
ye. I’m in your father’s place, and I can shet ye 





up if I choose, or I can whale ye. Tl do both if | 
ye try to run away.” } 
Phil did not answer for a moment. He was very | 


pale. He rose to his feet. | 





“You don’t know what you are saying, Mr. | 
You can’t hinder my running away.” 


Bass. 







“You'll see. I can turn the key on ye. Andif 
you go, I can fetch ye back. Take off them clo’es 
the fust thing,’ Bass added, standing between Phil 
and the door. ‘Them belong to me anyway.” 
“T’ve at least earned the clothes,” said Phil. 
“But no matter.” 

He threw them quickly off and put on his old, 
outgrown suit. 
insupportable. He shed tears of rage. 

“Now when you’re ready to come to terms le’ 
me know,” said Solomon, gathering up the clothes 
in order to carry them away. 

“Look here, Mr. Bass!” said Phil. “I told you 
T would work for you if you would pay me. I 
take that back. I never will do another stroke 
of work of any kind for a man like you, nor 
stay in your house a minute after I can get out. 
I told you, and I told my father in the begin- 
ning, that I wouldn't stay to be bound by any 
such bargain as you made with him. I never 
agreed to it, and I deny that you have any claim 
on me. So you'd better take care what you do.” 

“Huh!” said Solomon, taking the key out of 
the door and putting it into the lock on the out- 
side. “I know what I’m about.” 

He went out, the door closed, the lock clicked, 
and Phil was shut up. He was more angry than 
alarmed. 

“Stupid!” he exclaimed, listening to the land- 
lord’s retreating steps. “To think he can keep 
me here an hour after I make up my mind to get 
out! I can scream and bring help. Or I can 
climb from the window on the roof and go down 
the lightning-rod; I’m in no hurry.” 

He remembered how he ran off a year before. 
He did not mean to go in any such way now. In 
courage and self-reliance he felt many years older 
than he was then. He had a few things which he 
thought it worth while to take with him. He was 
rolling them up in a bundle, when somebody 
rapped lightly at the door. 

““Who’s there ?” cried Phil. 

“Me! Sallie!” answered the whispered accents 
of Miss Bass. He made noreply. ‘Phil! won’t 
you speak to me ?” 

“Not with the door between us,” he answered. 
“T am locked in.” 

“If I’ll unlock the door, won’t you try to get 
away ?” 

He hesitated a moment. 





“Not while you’re 
here,” he said at length. 





The sense of his wrongs became | 


The door was partly opened, and the freckled 
nose and mouth valanced with large upper tecth 
appeared. 

“TI heard every word you said about me to pa; 
and it was jest awful, Phil!” The girl seemed 
ready tocry. ‘But I'll forgive you if you'll for- 
give me. See what I’ve brought ye!” 

It was the suit of clothes which Bass had taken 
away. Phil was touched. 

“There’s something good about you, after all, 
Sallie!” 

“Oh! 
you'll 


I'll be jest awful good to ye, Phil, if 
let bygones be bygones, and stay and 
work for pa jest as you’ve 
been doing. Say! will 
ye?” 

“T can’t agree to that,” 
said Phil. “A man who 
goes back on his word, 
and still claims to hold 
me in writing after what 
he promised you, and or- 
ders me to tend bar, and 
locks me up, and threat- 
ens to whale me— I’m 
through with him!” 

“Don’t say that!’ Sal- 
lie entreated. ‘I'll make 
it right between you. 
We've all been mad, and 
said things we hadn't 
oughter.” 

“[’m not mad now,” 
Phil replied; “and what 
I say I mean.” 

“Oh no, Phil! Think 
it over! ShallI goaway, 
so you can put on your 
good clo’es again ?” 

Phil did not intend to 
put them on at all, being 
unwilling that Bass 
should haveeven so small 
a claim upon him as that. 
But he thought it dis- 
creet to answer,— 
| I suppose, if you go, you will turn the key on 
| me again.” 
| No, I won’t,” said Sallie, ‘not if you’ll prom- 
| ise not to run away.” 

“T’m not going torun away,” said Phil. “I may 
go out of the house, but I promise not to leave the 
| village.” 

“T know you're a feller of your word, Phil,” said 
| Sallie, sweetly, as she retired, leaving the door un- 
| locked. 

Returning in a little while, she was startled to 
find that he had disappeared. But seeing the good 
clothes on a chair, she said to herself,— 

“He aint gone fur without them! He’s a feller 
of his word, Phil is!” 

As the doctor who had brought Phil through his 
fit of sickness the year before returned home from 
visiting his patients that morning, he met that 
young person, with a small bundle under his arm, 
coming in haste to his door. 

“Well,” said he, inquiringly, ‘‘what’s new to- 
day, Phil? You look excited. Feverish ?” taking 
the boy by the hand and feeling his pulse. ‘Get 
your breath, and come in and talk.” 

‘Perhaps I’m a little excited,” said Phil, as they 
entered the doctor’s office together; ‘but I don’t 
need any medicine. I’ve come on business.” 

“On business!” the doctor repeated, sitting 
down and motioning him to a chair. ‘Well ?” 

‘““My father went away a year ago,” said Phil, 
“owing you some money. For attending on me 
when I was sick.” 

“A small sum,” replied the doctor, with a smile. 
“Never mind about that.” 

“T’d rather mind about it, Dr. Mower, if you 
please.” Phil played nervously with the arm of 
the big chair he had sunk into. ‘I'd like to work 
out that debt, if you have anything for me to do.” 

“You! Work it out!” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve always meant to pay you in 
some way, and now I have a chance, provided 
yon have anything for me to do.” 

The amused smile with which the doctor regard- 
ed him changed to one of interest and sympathy. 

“T thought you were at work for Sol Bass.” 

“T have been, till to-day. But I’ve got sick of 
the Bass tribe, and T believe I’ve worked out my 
father’s debt to him.” 

No careful observer of symptoms like Dr. Mower 
could fail to notice the surge of feeling which the 
boy was trying to keep down. 














“You're having some trouble. What is it, Phil ? 
I rather think you'd betier tell me all about it.” 

This was said so kindly that the boy, who had 
felt himself utterly friendless a few minutes ago, 
burst into tears. 

“That's right,” said the doctor, encouragingly. 
“Open the safety-valve. There, my boy! Now 
you're all right. Let’s hear about Sol—or Sallie— 
which is it? Sol or Sal?” 

Phil could not help laughing, even while he 
stifled his last sob. 

“It’s both,” he said. “I'd like to tell you all 
about it—if you will let me—and get your ad- 
vice.” 

“Well, begin at the beginning,” said Dr. Mower. 

So Phil told all about his being pledged for his 
father’s debt to Bass; how he had worked faith- 
fully for a year in the hope of- paying it off, and 
how he had just now quit that thankless service. 
He did not get through without more than one 
sob and gust of tears. 

The doctor leaned back in his chair and nodded 
with half-shut, contemplative eyes. Then he put 
a few searching questions. Then he said, in an- 
swer to one from Phil,— 

‘“‘No, my boy; I don’t think Bass has the slight- 
est claim on you, or ever had, for that matter 
The paper he claims to hold you by isn’t probably 
worth that”—snapping his fingers. ‘But Bass is 
a dull-witted, obstinate blockhead, and he may 
make you trouble. I think I’d better see him.” 

“I wish you would!” said Phil, overjoyed 
“And if you have something for me to do” .— 

“I’m sorry to say,” Dr. Mower replied, “I’ve a 
man engaged to take care of my horse and cow 
and do all my summer’s work. But I’ve an idea 
for you, Phil. You know Krennidge, of course.” 

“Jo Krennidge ?” said Phil. ‘The teamster? I 
see him about every day.” 

“Apply to him. But go first to Mrs. Shedrick, 
and explain to her and her boarders why you 
couldn’t drive for them this morning. Say you 
hope to get another place, and ask if they will or- 
der their teams of Krennidge, provided be employs 
you.” 

Phil’s face brightened. “I see!” he exclaimed. 
“I am sure I can carry their custom over to any 
man who has teams. They’ve been Bass’s best 
patrons.” 

“But first, Phil, you really need better clothes 
for whatever business you think of trying. Was 
there anything else to fit you where Bass bought 
that suit?” 

“Yes; there was a suit I liked even better, but 
as it cost a dollar more, he wouldn’t buy it.” 

“A dollar more,” said the doctor; ‘that makes 
twelve dollars.” He opened his pocket-book. 
“Take this, Phil, and go and get into those clothes 
as soon as possible.” 

“T can’t use your money, Dr. Mower!” said 
Phil, with glistening eyes. 

“What's the reason you can’t? You'll pay me 
some time; and pay the old debt, too, all the 
sooner for having a decent suit of every-day 
clothes to appear in. Don’t think J’m going to 
get a mortgage on you by the means. It’s just a 
loan. I believe you are an honest boy, and I trust 
you.” 

“T didn’t think you would talk to me in this 
way; I didn’t think anybody would!” said Phil, 
with a gulp of grateful emotion. 

“Now go,” said the doctor; 
here to dinner. But hold on! 
All the better.” 

“Shall I go?” whispered Phil, casting an anx- 
ious glance from the window. 

“No, sit down; we may as well have it out with 
him now. Ah, come in! come in!” cried the doc- 
tor, raising his voice, as the face of Solomon Bass, 
more puffed and empurpled than ever with haste 
and rage, appeared at the open door. 

(To be continued.) 
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“and come back 
Here’s the man I 
was to see. 
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ABATTOIRS. 


Complaints are often heard in American cities of 
the nuisances arising from the slaughter of ani- 
mals for food. The buildings in which the work 
is done are usually unfit for the purpose, and in- 
stead of being concentrated, they are scattered in 
several localities. 

Paris, which is in so many respects a model 
city, again sets us an example. The abattoirs 
there are managed by a guild of butchers, and are 
supervised by the police. They cost $4,000,000, or 
20,000,000 francs. The largest covers nine acres 
of ground and includes thirty separate buildings. 
The pavements are all of stone and slope into gut- 
ters, large quantities of water being used daily to 
keep them clean. There are four others, and all 
of them are fitted with eyery appliance for clean- 
liness, ete. 

Until a few years ago, the slaughter-houses of 
New York were of the most defective kind, but of 
late a change for the better has taken place. Large 
abattoirs are now connected with the termini of 
the principal railways which bring cattle from the 
West, and at that which receives the stock of the 
Pennsylvania and Erie Road two thousand head 
of cattle and five thousand sheep can be killed a 
day. 

There are a large number of partitions ranged 
evenly through the building, and over each we ob- 
serve a large wooden wheel worked by a handle. 
Each partition has a stall in which the beasts are 
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offal are removed and the beef is hung up, await- 
ing its removal to the market. 
One great advantage of having the business con- 
centrated in large establishments, instead of dis- 
tributed among small ones, is that there are great- 
er opportunities for their inspection by sanitary 
officers, and in them the work is done in a merci- 
ful way. 

é idl 
PROGRESS. 


And prophets, and heroes, and seers arise; 

Their words and deeds like the thunder go 

Can ye stifle their voices? They answer, “No!” 

It is God who speaks in their words of might! 

It is God who acts in their deeds of right! ANON. 
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For the Companion. 


NANCY. 


“There are just two kinds of people in the 
world, Janet,” said her mother. ‘Those who help, 
and those who hinder.” 

“I never see anybody that I can help,” answered 
Janet, swinging her school-bag impatiently. 

Her mother tied on her hat and kissed her. 
‘Use your eyes to-day, Jenny, and tell me the re- 
sult to-night.” 

Janet sauntered down through the lawn, glanc- 
ing at the sunny stretch of grass, the great 
elms and the old farm-house in the background. 
“It’s pretty certain there’s no one here to help, 
unless I feed the peacock, or—or—unless Nancy 
needs such attention. But I wonder who Nancy 
is, anyhow!” 

Nancy Houser was a poorly-dressed girl, of 
eleven years, who was lame, and who limped as 
she came up the path. 

“Has your mamma any arrants for me to do 
the day, Miss Janet ?” she asked. 

“I suppose not. There are plenty of servants 
in the house,” said Janet, shortly. She did not 
like the unattractive little cripple who ran errands 
for the workmen’s wives in the village, to be seen 
about the house. 

Then Janet stopped. What was she doing now ? 
Was she “thelping” or “hindering” some one less 
favored than herself? There was silence for a 
moment, and Nancy was passing on. 

“Stop a moment. Have you no way to earn 
money but this, Nancy ?” 

“No, mem.” 

‘“‘How much do you earn a week ?” 

“Oh, different at different times. Most of the 
folks give me two or three cents for an arrant. I 
go slow on account of this,” glancing at her lame 
foot. ‘Your mamma and that kind of ladies give 
me more. But they’ve servants of their own, as 
you say. I never get more’n sixty cents a week, 
and I pay my board and buy my clothes out of 
that.’ 

“Mercy! How you talk! Do you pay board 
to old Mrs. Halloran? Why, she washes for 
us, and takes home cold victuals!” 

“She can’t afford to give ‘em to me, then,” said 
Nancy, quickly, her face on fire at the offence to 
her friend. ‘She has five children; that’s seven 
of us altogether. I'd rather pay my own way 
when I can at enny rate.” 

Janet, struck by her tone, looked for the first 
time in her life carefully at the girl’s face. Here- 
tofore she had thought of her, as perhaps hardly 
worth her notice, for she had constantly heard her 
laughed at in the village as “Arrant Nancy.” 
She had seen once or twice the rough boys of 
the village chase her down the street, yelling, 
“Crazy Nance.” It had never occurred to Janet 
to inquire whether she was crazy or not. She saw 
now that the gir! had an honest, intelligent face, 
and she was pleased with it. Her thoughts were 
coming quicker than she could express them, and 
for a moment or more the two girls stood looking 
at each other in silence. At length Janet said, 
more quietly than she had spoken before,— 

“Let me ask you, Nancy, why you don’t go out 
to service? It would be better than this uncertain 
life you are living.” 

“Oh, don’t I know that? You see, every win- 
ter I have trouble with my leg, and am in bed for 
weeks. Nobody would have me as a servant when 
they knew that.” 

“Where do you stay when you are sick ?” 

“With Mrs. Halloran. She’s kep’ me for two 
winters. An’ she’s a Catholic an’ I’m a Protes- 
tant, too.” 

**She is one of the kind who help,” thought Ja- 
net. “Have you a father and mother, Nancy ?” 

“Oh yes, mem!” and now Nancy hesitated and 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘Yes, mem, I have, at 
home in Londonderry. You see, it was Jane 
Plumer wrote to me to come here to America. 
She lived here, and she wrote that a guer! like me 
could just pick up money. So my folks gathered 
up enough for my passage, and I come, an’ Jane 
was moved away with a family to Californy.” 

“Oh, I know! 

“Yes, mem. An that very week the trouble 
began in my leg. So I’ve just lived the best way 
I could, as I tell ye. But I'll never see my moth- 
er agen!” and the poor child began to sob. 

Janet’s eyes, too, filled with tears, and she asked 
now, very tenderly ,— 

“Why don’t your father and mother come to 
this country ?” 

“Oh, they’d only be too glad, mem. 
times is mortal hard in Derry. They were nigh 
starvin’ last winter. All the other girls that come 
to this country send money back but me! And— 
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The Lambs! 


But the 





kept, and they are led out into the shambles one 
by one. So expeditiously is the work done, that 
in ten minutes the animal is killed, the hide and 


} and—yer—see—I can’t!” 
“How much would bring them ?” 





Oh, I’ve counted it a hundred times, over and over 
again! I’d work my fingers to the bone, if I could 
only earn it, but it’s not possible for me to earn so 
much money.” 

“No; I’m sure I wish you could! Seventy 
dollars!” said Janet, in an awe-struck whisper. 
“Well, good-by, Nancy! I think you better run 
up to the house and see if mamma has an errand 
for you. I hope she has!” 

She hurried away to school. The girls noticed 
that on that day and the next, Janet Moore was 
very quiet and thoughtful. On Saturday afternoon 
she called a meeting of her own school-girl friends, 
seven in number. It was held. What was done by 
them was kept a secret. But they separated with 
very anxious and important faces. 

Soon it was whispered about the school that a 
new club had been formed by some of the girls, 
and that Jenny Moore was its president. In afew 
days the members of the club appeared wearing 
black velvet bracelets with ‘“‘H. E. S.” embroid- 
ered on them in steel beads. 

Of course, this excited curiosity, and even the 
mothers were inquisitive to know the meaning of 
it. 

The club met twice a week at Jenny Moore’s, 
and as Jenny’s mother seemed pleased and willing 
that they should use her sitting-room, everybody 
inferred that the object of their meeting certainly 
was not an objectionable one. Between these 
meetings the girls were all of them very busy sew- 
ing and were provokingly secret. Two other girls 
were admitted to the club after tremendous prom- 
ises of secrecy. , 

So matters continued until Christmas, when it 
was announced that the H. E. S. Club would hold 
a fair in one of Mrs. Moore’s parlors. And now 
the girls who did not belong to the club were sur- 
prised to find what warm interest their mothers 
and the other people in the village began to take in 
the matter. Could Janet’s secret have leaked out ? 

The club arranged their little tables of dolls, 
pincushions, etc., early in the morning. Later 
came cakes, lemonade, ice-cream, confectionery, 
etc., from their mothers. Christmas evening the 
parlor was filled with the friends of the girls. 
The people in the village were always glad of an 
excuse for a merry-making, and they entered into 
this with even unusual spirit. 

“QO mamma, look here whispered Janet. 
“My drawer is nearly full of money, and so is 
Clara’s! I know we shall be able to do it!” 

Everything on the tables was sold, though in 
great fun the last cake and doll were disposed of 
by auction. By eleven o’clock the parlors were 
empty and the last guest had left the house. 

The girls now gathered around Janet’s father 
with their heaps of money. 

“O doctor, count it! count it! We are so im- 
patient to see how much we have made!” they 
cried. 

The doctor put on his spectacles and seated him- 
self deliberately. The girls surrounded the table 
in breathless silence as he made separate little 
heaps of notes, silver quarters, halves and dimes, 
counted them off and added up the amounts. After 
this was done he drew a long breath, pushed back 
his glasses and looked up. 

“One hundred and thirty-nine dollars and ninety- 
nine cents. One penny more to make the round 
number,” he continued, solemnly depositing the 
penny with the rest of the money. 

“O you dear, precious, foolish old papa!” cried 
Jenny, flinging her arms about his neck and cry- 
ing and laughing at once. She was so happy that 
she must have some outbreak. 

“Now we can do it!” said Clara. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” exclaimed a chorus of merry 
voices. 

“It,” as our readers have no doubt guessed, was 
to bring Nancy’s father and mother from England 
to this country. That there should be no further 
delay, the doctor wrote the father by the next 
mail, forwarding by draft the money for the pas- 
sage of himself and his wife. 

‘Now what shall we do with the remaining 
seventy dollars ?” Janet asked. 

“T would advise you to provide some kind of 
home for them when they come,” said her mother. 
“There is a snug little cottage on Squire Hill's 
place, that he will rent for twenty dollars a year. 
Fifty dollars of the money you have made will go 
far towards furnishing it comfortably, and I have 
no doubt the other mothers of the H. E. S. will 
give a little help.” 

Of course all these mighty plans were kept a 
secret from poor Nancy, who unfortunately at this 
time was bed-ridden at Mrs. Halloran’s, but under 
Dr. Moore’s care, who gave much of his time and 
skill to the cure of his little daughter’s friend. 

He found that her lameness was not incurable, 
and ‘the girl herself,” he told his wife, “has more 
than ordinary intelligence and a nice sense of hon- 
or. She ought to have an education. If her fa- 
ther, as she says, is a skilful weaver, Phillips will 
give him steady work, and he can support his 
family comfortably, while Nancy goes to school,’ 

But Nancy knew of no happier prospect before 
her than the running of ‘‘arrants” again, when she 
was once more able to leave her bed. 

One bright morning in May, Dr. Moore stopped 
his carriage at the door of Mrs. Halloran’s little 
one-story house. Janet jumped out and rushed 
into the neat kitchen. She was greatly excited. 
Nancy was there. Janet w&s so eager that she 
stammered as she talked. 

“My father thinks you are well cnough to take 
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| “Seventy dollars it would take from Derry here. 





shoes and hat for you to wear. They are yours. 
You are to keep them, dear, so don’t say a word. 
There, let me help you put them on. Now come 
on! Come to the carriage. Father wishes to 
give you aride.” Over to Squire Hill’s place they 
went, and the doctor ordered the driver to stop in 
front of a comfortable little house. 

“There are some friends of yours, Nancy, here, 
and I want to take you in to see them.” He led 
her in, and to her surprise she saw a crowd of 
girls—the H. E. S. Club—busy, laughing, and all 
talking at once. And there, too, was good Mrs. 
Halloran, in a new blowsy cap, superintending 
the cooking of a roast of mutton. 

Nancy looked about the cosey little kitchen, 
with its big fire, new tins and array of white stone- 
ware on the dresser, and thought how clean and 
neat it looked. There were two big chairs at either 
side of the fire. 

“Why, just fit for two nice ould folks,” she said, 
with a quiver of the chin. Up stairs there were 
two comfortable bedrooms. Outside there was a 
garden and pasturage for a cow. 
“An’ whose house is this ?” 
‘“*Who has taken it ?” 

But Janet was watching the window, and did 
not seem to hear the question. 

Just at that moment two strangers, a man and 
woman, were coming up the street guided by 
Clara’s father. 

Janet then turned to Nancy. ‘The house is in- 
tended by the H. E. S. Club for some friends of 
theirs,” she said. 

“The H. E.S.? An’ what’s that, Miss Janet ?” 
“The Houser Emigration Society, to be sure! 
And—look! look, Nancy—see who is coming in 
at the gate! There are our friends.” 

“Daddy! Mammy! O mammy!” 

Pale and trembling, Nancy hurried as fast as 
she could to the door, and with a cry, “Mammy! 
mammy! O my good mammy!” clasped her 
mother in her arms. The father looked on with 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, but not mov- 
ing or saying a word. The little group passed 
into the kitchen, and at length were thoughtfully 
allowed to remain alone for a while, that they 
might talk together of themselves and of the hap- 
piness of being once more together. Then, after 
many friendly and encouraging words, Janet and 
her friends left them to the enjoyment of their 
new home. 

Matthew Houser proved to be not only a skilful 
weaver, but, ike his wife, an honest and devout 
man. They were people who, whether rich or 
poor, would be an acquisition to any community. 
Nancy is now the principal dress-maker in the 
village, a happy, educated woman, and Janet’s 
most faithful friend. Janet has never been sorry 
for the day which taught her to use her eyes and 
to take her place among the helpers of the world. 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 


she asked Janet. 
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RUN AWAY WITH. 


Theory and practice do not always agree—a fact 
which a good-natured but rather unpractical country 
clergyman once found to his cost. His youngest son, 
whom he was educating at an agricultural college, came 
home at the first vacation, eager to display his newly 
acquired knowledge. 

On the afternoon of his return, his father chanced to 
speak of a kicking cow that troubled him. 

“Oh,” said his son, confidently, “I can soon stop 
that. We learn all these things at college.” 

“Well, my boy,” replied the father, “‘there’s no time 
like the present. It’s just about milking-time; suppose 
you try it now?” and he led the way to the barn. For 
the convenience of the operator, the animal was led 
out and tied to a tree. z 

“Now,” said Sam, the son, “it’s very simple. All 
you’ve got to do is to puta weight on her back and 
then she can’t kick. Don’t you see?”’ 

“H-m! I'll see later. But we’ll try it,” answered the 
clergyman. 

‘What shall we use for a weight?” said Sam. “Look 
here! I’ll make a weight of myself, and you can milk.” 
And so saying, he mounted the cow’s back. 

For a moment the animal seemed too much surprised 
to move. The minister began to milk, and then up 
went her heels and Sam found himself on Ais back. 

“A striking, but not exactly a successful, illustra- 
tion,” dryly remarked the father. 

“The theory’s all right,” persisted Sam, ruefully 
rubbing his back; ‘the trouble is, I aint heavy enough. 
Now if you’ll just get on, I'll warrant it’ll be all right.” 

“H-m! perhaps,” answered his father, with a glance 
at his own portly form. ‘There is some difference in 
weight. Don’t know but I'll try it, but mind, I don’t 
mean to risk atumble. Get that rope by the door there 
and tie my feet underneath. Then let her kick if she 
can!” 

The good clergyman was soon mounted and after a 
little difficulty securely tied. Sam attempted to milk. 
At his first touch up went the cow’s heels again. This 
followed again and again. 

“Sam!” exclaimed his father, “I can’t stand this— 
cut the rope!” . 

Sam whipped out his knife, but in his confusion cut 
loose—not His father, but the cow! 

The animal, thoroughly frightened, ran frantically 
through the open gate out into the road towards the 
village, with the elder clinging to her for dear life. 
The people stared, almost mute with surprise, as they 
saw their pastor racing through the town on a cow’s 
back. 

“Why, par—parson! Where—where be you goin 
ed an d deacon. 

“The Lord and this cow only know!” came faintly 

back as onward his cow rushed. 

Fortunately some farmers coming along, took in ‘‘the 
situation,” and after some cffort succeeded in stopping 
the cow, and the poor minister was released more dead 
than alive. For a long time the parson refused to lis- 
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a ride, Nancy,” she said. “Here is a dress and 
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might lose the remainder of his college course. 











bis father wisely concluded that if ‘‘a little knowledge | Aunt Lyddy dons her big sun-bonnet, and taking a ' considerably astonished at Aunt Lyddy’s unusual len- 
was a dangerous thing,” the best remedy was a larger | green cotton umbrella under her arm, stalks like a sol- | ity. 
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EUROPEAN SMOKERS. 


American women soon learn in travelling on the 
Continent not to expect that deference which is freely 
paid them in their own country. Noone seems to care 
whether they are sick or well, delicate or strong; and 
as for their little whims and prejudices, so generously 
deferred to at home, they are treated by a German or 
a Frenchman with contempt. In ‘European Breezes,” | 
a piquant American lady shows how annoying are 
Continental habits to American women : 

“My young lady friend,” she says, “gave a genuine 
start of amazement, which outdid all former efforts, 
at our first table d’hédte, when, while eating our ices, 
the waiters placed a row of lighted candles down the 
tables. 

“While I wondered if it might be preparations for a 
wake, the cigar-smoke began to curl up toward the ceil- 
ing; and finally we ladies all in dinner dress—for table 
@ hote is a ceremonious affair—sailed out of the room 





through the densest clouds. 

“When I descended to breakfast in the morning, I | 
found in the elegant little morning-room five gentlemen 
smoking. Europe must be a paradise to gentlemen; | 
for in no place on the Continent, save in the church, is 
it forbidden to smoke. 

“I came to sit down to breakfasts, dinners, and lun- 
cheons, with smokers at right of me, left of me, behind 
me, and before me; and this cannot be avoided if you 
do not take your meals in your room. 

“I’ve been compelled to ride in coupés and on rail- 
way-trains, opposite a man puffing away into my very 
face; and a German would think you quite crazy if 
you resented it. 

“There are, however, on all fast trains coupés for 
ladies alone. 

«These trains are called ‘fast,’ I fancy, because they 
get stuck fast to the rails at every station, and it re- 
quires as much fuss and trouble to get them going 
again as it would take an American to move an army. 

“You have fair notice before you start again. A bell 
on the station rings, a man blows a horn, the engine 
shrieks, the guard whistles, all at regular intervals, 
with a few moments between. 

“I do not wonder they always count distances by 
hours over there. They surely would be ashamed to 
mention the number of miles between two points, when 
it has taken me exactly four times as long to get over 
the ground as over the same distance at home, and on a 
‘fast train’ at that.” 

4 
THE FLOWER IN THE DESERT, 
One day in the desert 
With pleasure I spied 
A flower in its beauty 
Looking up at my side; 
And I said, “O sweet floweret, 
That bloomest alone, 
What’s the worth of thy beauty, 
Thus shining unknown?” 


But the flower gave me answer, 
With a smile quite divine— 
“Tis the nature, O stranger, 
Of beauty to shine; 
Take all L can give thee, 
And when thou art gone, 
The light that is in me 
Will keep shining on.” 


THOMAS C, UPHAM. 
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For the Companion. 


AN OLD SCHOOL-DISTRICT STORY. 


If this paper finds its way to that northern New Enz- 
land county where the incident occurred which is here 
related, the people in that locality will not be slow to 
recognize my heroine,—‘Aunt Lyddy Dodge,”—the 
first school-mistress of that region. . 

The old lady, itis said, is still living, though sadly 
bowed by her more than eighty years. She does not 
now much resemble the black-eyed, resolute ‘Miss 
Lyddy,” who, half a century ago, in the little log 
school-houses of the times, made the “‘big boys toe the 
mark.” 

Not much, indeed, were those primitive little struc- 
tures, standing in the stumpy, half-cleared settlements, 
like the tasteful edifices which to-day make so pretty a 
feature of the landscape of this now prosperous farm- 
ing county. Almost as little resemblance was there 
between Miss Lyddy and the dainty young ladies who 
teach in these more modern school-houses. 

Her sharp, rather stern, eye and assertive tones indi- 
cated her energy and habits of authority. Yet beneath 
her austere ways Miss Lyddy carried a warm heart, 
and her sharp tongue often spoke words of comfort 
and good cheer to the pioneer wife, discouraged by the 
hardships of her rough and toilsome life. 

‘Toward such of ber pupils as exhibited a due regard 
for decorum, her sympathies were exceedingly quick ; 
bit let her detect one in wanton mischief, and in- 
stantly he was visited with dire punishment from her 
stinging rod. 

But an incident which happened one bright day in 
August, during gpe of the last years of her long reign, 
will better illustrate the ready thought and brave ac- 
tion of this pioneer school-mistress of the backwoods. 

Let us go with her to her school from the little log 
house of one of the settlers. Her hardy knuckles beat 
a summons upon the rattling little window, and call 
together the score or more of ruddy-faced, brown- 
footed children. 

After a chapter from the Bible was read, without 
which exercise no pioneer school was opened, came 
the classes in reading,—from those who drone in cho. 
rus the perils of John Gilpin’s ride, down to the little 
fellow in a long tow frock carrying pairs of capital let- 
ters in blue ink upon his small thumb-nails, the better 
to fix their names in his heedless little memery. 

Next the writing class is called; and now with grim 
endurance Aunt Lyddy pilots clumsy fingers and still 
clumsier quill pens through mazy lines of curves and 
loops. 

But the most important exercise of the day, or atdeast 
the most interesting to the larger girls, is the ‘“‘sam- 
pler” working. Each girl has her skeins of various- 
colored silk thread and a square piece of thin, coarse 
canvas, upon which she traces in silken chirography 
the words of the Lerd’s Prayer within a border of sur- 
prisingly red leaves and blue vines,—or the letters of 


dier to the door, where she stops to give her daily in- 


| junctions to the pupils, who all stand respectfully by 
| their benches to receive them, after which she bows to 


the school, who return the salutation dutifully, and the 
forenoon session is ended. The afternoon is but a 
repetition of the morning. 

But on this particular afternoon of my story, Chari- 


three other girls, had received permission at home to 


| ty Brickett, Lizy Bartlett, Mary Ann Patch and two or | 


go blackberrying directly after school, over to the | 


“Furlong Clearing,” about a mile from the school- 
house. And so eager were they all for this excursion 
that they could scarcely wait for the sun to reach the 
four o’clock mark on the window-sill. 

Mary Ann, a sturdy girl of thirteen and much in- 
clined to mischief, gave but slight attention to her 
spelling-book, and in consequence was at the foot of 
the class at night. Greatly to her chagrin she was 
obliged to stay after school to study the long lines of 
words, while her companions started slowly off with- 
out her. 

How her heart swelled with anger as she sat on the 


| long bench by the door, conning over and over the 


words which 
would not stay 
fixed in her mind, 
while Aunt Lyddy 
stood by the desk 
tranquilly mending 


and making pens for 
the next day’s use. 
“The cross old 
thing!’ thought Ma- 
ry Ann, with a ma- 
lignant stare at Aunt 
Lyddy’s checkered 
back. ‘I never miss- 
ed before, an’ she 
might a’ let me off 
this once. She just 
likes to torment us. 
I do wish something 
would happen! I wouldn’t care if ’twas an earth- 
quake!” 

Presently, while still in this wrathful mood, Mary 
Ann heard a slight noise at the door. 

She peered out. There stood Farmer Jackson’s old 
“Billy,” a great ill-tempered ram with wide-spreading, 
curled horns. As if in answer to her wish, the ugly 
brute stood there shaking his head, licking his lip with 
his long red tongue, and looking into the room with a 
wicked leer in his greenish-yellow eyes. 

The animal had been something of a cosset in his 
youthful days, and was now beiter content to nibble 
round the yards and along the roadsides than to herd 
with the flocks in the “great pasture.” 

He was a grievous “bunter,”’ and often caused terror 
and sometimes injury to passers, by dashing unexpect- 
edly upon them out of the roadside bushes. 

One hot morning only the week before, he had chased 
Aunt Lyddy all the way to the school-house, where 
she arrived just in time to dodge in and shut in his 
face the stout cleat door, against which he beat like a 
veritable battering-ram till his rage was appeased. 

So Mary Ann was fully aware that Aunt Lyddy, 
though she seemed to be afraid of nothing else in na- 
ture, held old Billy in great dread. And it wickedly 
occurred to her that the belligerent ram might be of 
some service to her just then. 

Edging along on her seat towards the door, she 
doubled up her brown fists, rolling them slowly over 
and over, gesticulating and shaking them at him threat- 
eningly. 

Always ready for battle, Billy could not resist this 
aggressive invitation. Shaking his big head with a grit 
of his teeth, he sprang in over the low step with clat- 
tering hoofs and a hoarse, guttural bleat, intent on 
avenging the insult. But Mary Ann had slipped deftly 
behind the door. 

“For massy sake!”’ screamed Aunt Lyddy, as turn- 
ing at the sounds, she beheld the lowered horns of the 
warlike brute. ‘If here aint Jackson’s ram!”’ and she 
made no delay in mounting the large, high desk. 

Against this structure Billy now directed his well- 
aimed blows, making it tremble to its foundation. 

“Shoo! Shoo-o-o! O you good-for-nothing beast!” 
cried Aunt Lyddy, as she swung her cape-bonnet by 
the strings, flapping Billy’s face, but only incensing 
him to greater bounds and more ponderous buttings 
with his huge spiral horns. 

“Help! Help! Mary Ann! Mary A.a-a-nn! 
lieve my heart she toled him in here! 
the little cat gone to?” 

Mary Ann was at that moment scudding through the 
bushes at the back of the school-house, making all 
haste to overtake her companions, shutting her ears to 
the shrill cries for aid, and her heart against all re- 
morse of conscience. 

She came up with the girls as they were about to 
cross Black Brook, a wide, sluggish stream fringed 
with black alders, at a little distance from the school- 
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the alphabet, both great and smal. 


house 











‘Miss Lyddy had other business to ’tend to,”’ replied 
Mary Ann, hardily. 

“Like enough she’s goin’ to Sally McAllister’s quilt- 
Dad 

**P’r’aps she is,” replied Mary Ann, impatiently. ‘I 
didn’t stop to ask her. But do let’s be gettin’ on. We 
sha’n’t get ’nough blackb’rys for a blackbird’s break- 
fast, ’f we stand here a-chatterin’ all night.” 

“Who'll cross first?”’ asked ’Lizy, who in her heart 
was a little afraid of the black-looking current and the 
single long hemlock log which sufficed for a bridge. 

“TI will, little chicken-heart!”’ said Mary Ann, boldly. 

There was a better and safer crossing at a short dis- 
tance up the brook, but the girls did not like to go out 
of their way so far. 


“Take care, now!” cautioned Charity, as Mary Ann 


began to cross; and they all stood watching her as she 
walked out upon the log. 

Ordinarily the sturdy, sure-footed girl would have 
crossed without difficulty; but now, as she reached 
the middle of the log, her companions saw her sud- 
denly totter and throw up both hands with a shriek of 
pain. 


A large, black-banded hornet fror a nest upon 
the under side of 
the log had darted 
upward with a 
spiteful buzz and 
stung her over the 
left eye. 


Blinded by the 
sharp stroke and 
thrown off her 
balance, the tru- 
ant girl fell down 
into the deep, 
black water un- 
derneath. For a 
moment her com- 
panions in their great terror ran up 
and down the bank, screaming and 
wringing their hands, making no 
effort to rescue her. 

But at the moment of her ap- 
pearance at the surface, they rushed to the edge of 
the stream, holding out such sticks and poles as they 
could lay hold of. 

“Run! Run!” panted Mary Ann just as her head 
was again going under. 


‘Where to? Oh, where to?” shouted the girls, in 
great distress. ‘She'll be drowned! Oh, somebody 
do come!” 


Again the half-strangled girl came to the surface, 
this time nearer to the farther bank where the top 
limbs of a great fallen birch stretched out over the 
water. She clutched them frantically. 

*School-house! Aunt Lyddy!” she was just able 
to articulate. 

Charity was off like a flash for the succor she feared 
might come too late. 

As she approached the school-house Aunt Lyddy’s 
cries for help caused her for a moment to stay her feet; 
but there was no time for dallying, and she darted in 
over the doorstep. 

A glance was suflicient, and slamming to the door 
between herself and the enraged beast, Charity shouted 
her distressing news through the crack. 

“Come quick, ma’am! She’s been up twice, an’ 
next time’ll be her last go down! Oh, do come quick!” 

“How can I get away from this terrible creature?” 
cried Aunt Lyddy, in great excitement. ‘He'll be the 
end of me, I know!” 

A bright thought flashed into Charity’s mind. 

“Throw your snuff-box at ’im, ma’am!” she shouted 
back, and swinging wide open the door, she fled round 
the corner. A moment more, and a big handful of the 
precious perfumed dust, the entire contents of the box, 
in fact, was tingling in Billy’s eyes and nostrils, caus. 
ing the surly ram to beat a retreat to the cool brakes 
out at the edge of the woods. 

Meantime Mary Ann was holding on to the birch 
limbs, her strength and courage getting weaker and 
fainter every moment, though she was stimulated by 
the cheering cries of the girls on the bank. The events 
of the last half-hour went whirling through her brain; 
and she realized that her stratagem for imprisoning 
Aunt Lyddy had brought her to bitter straits, indeed. 

“Oh, why was I so wicked and mean?’ sobbed the 
poor girl. ‘An’ I know I shall die here! O Aunt 
Lyddy! Aunt Lyddy!” 

“Here I am!”’ cried the resolute old school-mistress, 
leaping through the bushes. ‘Hold on! Hold on for 
your life!” 

“T never can! 
tic girl. 

“Mary Ann Patch !” shouted the old lady, in tones 
which the girls never forgot, “if you do let go that 
birch, I'll lick you within an inch of your life!” 

And Mary Ann, remembering former chastisements, 
held on, standing in greater awe of the threatened 
whipping than even a watery grave. 

Hurriedly Aunt Lyddy cast about her for some means 
of succor, and then seizing the big shears at her belt, 


Oh, I’m going !” shrieked the fran- 





she cul off ber stout tow and Jinen dress-skirt, and 


But At length, the hour of ‘‘nooning’’ having arrived, | “But how did ye get off so easy?” exclaimed Charity, | quickly tearing it in strips, tied them together, forming 


| a long line with a noose at the end. 

| ‘Now, Mary Ann, get this over your head and un- 
| der one arm—when | throw it!” and Aunt Lyddy, 
| standing out upon a projecting rock, tossed the line 
towards the faint-hearted girl. 

Once, twice, it fell short; then it caught on a twig 
just over her head, and after a great deal of scolding 
and many threats, she cautiously let go one hand, 
slipped the negpe on over her head, and then grasping 
the limb, she loosed the other hand, worked it through 
the noose, and in a moment more was drawn to the 
bank in the midst of joyous cries. 

And Mary Ann, now a middle-aged matron, still 
affirms that she owes her life to that seemingly pitiless, 
yet wonderfully stimulating, threat of Aunt Lyddy’s. 

E. R. Pratt. 
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For the Companion. 


A DESERTED HOUSE. 


A spell unhallowed te the crumbling walls, 
Shunned by mankind, whose superstitious dread 
ctures weird forms and faces of the dead 
In these deserted rooms, these silent halls. 
Through yon dank mead a sluggish river crawls, 
The dismal, uncouth night-birds flit o’erhead ; 
A flickering radiance from the moon is shed, 
While, luridly gleaming, a large meteor falls. 


Here solitude —a grim usurper — reigns 
In desolate chambers void of light or 
Left to the slow encroachments of de 

With noisome dews and dark, unwhole 

Abandoned by all beings bright or fai 
It stands in silence, wrapped in vapors gray. 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 


Journeying from Vologda to Archangel I was obliged 
to take passage in a pilgrim steamer, a wrejched, dirty 
vessel, not much larger than a tug-boat, yet crowded in 
every part with pilgrims. On the third day she ran 
upon some rocks, and though we were all landed in 
safety, she was unfit to proceed, and I had to seek 
shelter in a village about two miles and a half from the 
place of landing. 

The village itself, like all the communal settle- 
ments in the north of Russia, consisted of two long 
parallel rows of wretched-looking huts, built of round 
logs placed horizontally one above the other, thatched 
with coarse grass, with one or more very small win- 
dows. 

The Russians in general, from the greatest to the 
least, have a national antipathy to pure air. They never 
open their windows, summer or winter, and the foul 
air in which a Russian can live and thrive would be 
deadly poison to an Englishman or an American. 

Between the rows of huts there is an open place 
from eight to ten feet wide. This is the village road, 
muddy and almost impassable in summer, but crisp 
and firm after the winter’s snow. I noticed that every 
house had its gable turned from north to south, so that 
the front of the house looked upon the east and the 
back upon the west. Christianity having entered the 
land from the east, that cardinal point of the heavens is 
supposed to have some magical influence in keeping off 
devils and evil spirits, who are always supposed to travel 
due north to south in Russia, but never east to west. 

Five or six of these huts, belonging to the chiefs of 
the communal village, were larger and slightly im- 
proved; some rude carving ran under the eaves and 
along the facades. Each hut had a small bit of land, 
fenced round and closed by a high wooden gate, which 
was made to open and shut by means of a pulley at- 
tached to a large stone. In this enclosure were the 
rude implements used for agricultural purposes, the 
pigs and the chickens; and all along the fence were 
hung bunches of flax in seed left out to dry. 

At one of the huts I was welcomed by a very ma- 
tronly-looking woman, who, having learned of the ac- 
cident to our steamboat the night before, had come out 
to greet us. 

“Pray be welcome and walk in,”’ she said. 

I first entered a long passage, which divided the 
house into two parts, one for the family and the other 
for the ttle. Then a low door on the right admitted 
me into a chamber with a small window looking out 
into the street, but otherwise perfectly bare, and used 
only on festive occasions. Through a still narrower 
door than the first I entered another room, which was 
the dwelling-place of the family. 

In the corner to the right was a huge brick fireplace 
—serving at the same time for a stove, and reaching 
from the wooden floor to the ceiling. In front of the 
fireplace, and at the back were brick shelves, each 
wide enough for a man to sleep on very comfortably. 
These were the beds of the more important members 
of the family. Above the back shelf, suspended from 
the ceiling was a wide board, some eight to ten feet in 
length. There the mother and children climbed by 
means of wooden ladders to rest for the night. 

The furniture of this hut was very rude and of the 
simplest kind. A long wooden bench was attached to 
the wall, extending from one end of this room to the 
other, and a ponderous deal table, nailed to the floor, 
stood in one corner. A curious attempt at ornamenta- 
tion, of a leaf-pattern, carved rudely in the wood, ran 
all round the edge of the table. In the opposite cor- 
ner were piled some bags of rye-flour, a tub of pickled 
mushrooms, and a few iron and earthen pots and pans; 
and last, but not least, in the east corner of the room, 
just over the table, on a little triangular shelf, stood 
the rikons, or religious pictures. The largest was of the 
Virgin and Child, the others were of different saints. 

From the palace to the meanest hovel, there is no 
house or room in Russia without its ever-present, sa- 
cred rikon. 

I placed. myself on the low bench and waited the 
breakfast which I had been promised. The heat of 
the room was already unbearable, but the Russian 
peasant is like the polar bear—endowed with a marvel- 
lous power of enduring both extremes of heat and 
cold. And what was my astonishment to see a young 
girl enter with a pile of wood in her arms, and throw 
it into the already intensely heated stove. 

A rough-dried piece of homespun linen cloth was 
then spread on the deal table, and on this was placed 
a round vessel made of birch-bark and gaudily painted, 
filled with clarified butter, the odor of which was abso- 
jutely stifling. A huge loaf of black rye-bread and 
a little wooden box of salt were added, and as 1 had 
brought my tea and sugar with me, the “samoyar” 
was made ready, 
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The mother and daughter took their places be- 


side me at the table, and gazing at the sacred | 


At last, when I was once more alone with the | 
whole family, I noticed that the father seemed to 


rikon, crossed themselves three times, murmuring 
a benediction. This done, the mother made a sign 
of the cross over the huge loaf of bread, and then 
taking a pinch of coarse black salt, handed these 
to me, saying, “May yeu never want bread and 
salt!” which is the Russian manner of welcoming 
friends or strangers to their houses. 












have a superstitious dread about giving me shelter 
for the night. I have not a doubt that he took me 
for some fiend or devil in human form, bent on do- 
ing them some mischief while they slept; but the 
mother assured him that to shelter a stranger was 
a religious duty, and that God and the good rikons 
in the corner would not let them suffer for per- 
forming their duty. 

After a great deal of talking I was put into the 
empty room to sleep for the night, while the fam- 
ily, each having 
crossed and com- 
mended their souls 
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The next day was 
of little Martha, the 


the name-saint’s day 
daughter—that is, the 
festival of the saint after whom she was 
named; and all the members of the family — 
Martha herself, her mother, her father and her 
brother — appeared in holiday attire to receive 
their neighbors. 


As the peasants entered, they went up to mother | 


to the guardianship 


SS a, 
% of their own saints, 
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This was speculation pure and simple. The 
speculators merely made bets that wheat would 
rise or fall in price. An enormously large part or | 
this so-called trading was done on “margins”— 
the speculators paying only so much of the price 
of what they bought or sold as might be necessary 
to cover possible losses. 

Whether speculating on margins can ever be 
stopped by law, is a question that cannot be dis- 
cussed now. But it should be seen that it is a 
question entirely separate from that of “futures.” 
For the speculator may operate on a margin when 
there is an actual delivery of goods by the seller ; 
and he may trade in futures without depositing a 
margin. 

Another point to be noticed, is that in general 
the speculation in futures does not injuriously af- 
fect prices. Where there is a buyer there 





A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 


betook themselves to slumber, the mother and | 
daughter on the high shelf above, and the father | 
and son on the shelf behind and in front of the | 
| Stove. A. H. LEONGWENS. 


——— | 


and daughter, saluting them with kisses, one on | 


each cheek, and offering many hearty congratula- 
tions if one might judge from the laughter, shak- 
ing of hands and other friendly signs exchanged. 
After the peasants, came the handsome parish 
priest and his wife, who saluted Martha and her 
daughter in the same way. 

Then a number of pillows, some of straw and 
some stuffed with ducks’ and chickens’ feathers, 
were brought in and ranged round the room. All 
the elders, with the priest and his wife, sat down 


on these; the rest of the company sat on the floor | 


or stood about, while Martha and her brother went 
from one to the other handing them kwass—a 
kind of beer in birch-bark cups—and black bread 
cut in pieces and well-salted. These, with some 
rings of flour, well-baked, comprised the feast. 

A very important move was now made, and in 
walked a short, thin, almost emaciated-looking 
man, with clear blue eyes, fair hair falling in tan- 
gled masses on his shoulders, and a smile on his 
lips. His dress was a mixture of a peasant’s and a 
Cossack’s, and round his neck he wore a red ker- 
chief large enough to serve as a lady's shawl. 

His entrance was hailed with delight by all, es- 
pecially the younger members of the assembled 
company, and he was immediately offered some- 
thing to drink. 

This strange man, seated on an upturned tub, 
drank cup after cup of kwass, eying me severely 
all the while—so much so that I began to fear that 
I should be obliged to retire, as he seemed to re- 
gard me as a sign of ill-omen on this momentous 
occasion. ro 

But his objections being overruled by my host- 
ess, he laid aside his huge handkerchief, drew 
from under his long coat a small wind instrument 
resembling a flute or flageolet, and proceeded to 
delight the company by playing a number of Rus- 
sian airs, sorhe of which were slow and pathetic, 
and others soul-stirring and martial, which he 
changed into some wild wail. 

The melody, so varied and so expressive, which 
he drew out of this single instrument was really 
marvellous, and as for the assembly, it was quite 
a study to watch their faces, the rapturous de- 
light, or the sudden sorrows, which passed into 
their countenances as they listened to the village 
artist. 

Then he began to play a series of gay, lively 
airs; the young people went out into an open field 
close by and performed dances as 
the Highland fling and the Ivish jig. 
hours were spent in this way, when 


boisterous as 
Two or more 
the company 


assembled in the room again, and then they began | 


to sing songs, recite poems and tell stories. Sev- 


eral of the songs sung by men and women peas- 


ants were really pathetic and strangely beautiful. | forecast, he makes more money for the stockhold- | 


As for the recitations and stories, I could not judge 


of their merits, as I only understood a word here | 


and there. But from the way in which the assem- 
bly listened, applauded, laughed and wiped their 
eyes by turns, I could easily see that they suited 
the company. 


It was late at night when the company began to 
But before doing so, each went up to 
the rikons in the corner of the next room, bowed 
and crossed himself or herself before them, and 
addressing especially the rikon of St. Martha, be- 
sought her to bless and generally to look after the 
best interests of her two namesakes. The priest did 
the same, with the addition of a special blessing 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Dove, 
which he pronounced on the two women by mak- 
ing a three-fold sign of the cross over their heads 


take leave. 


fefore going away, 


| THE GOLD OF GOD. 
| 

Self-sacrifice is never lost, 

} But is its own reward, 

| He who denies himself the most 
| Receives the gold of God, 

| an 


| DEALING IN “FUTURES.” 

| Very much is said nowadays about dealing in 
| futures,” and severe condemnation is visited upon 
| the practice, and upon men who engage in it—per- 
| haps, in some cases, by persons who do not take 
in all the facts, or fully understand what is meant 
| by the word “futures.” 

The phrase “dealing in futures” signifies the act 
of buying or selling for future delivery. To illus- 
trate: Suppose iron is to-day selling at twenty-five 
dollars a ton. 
for some reason that seems a good one to him, 
comes to the conclusion that the demand for iron is 
to increase, and that the price will be higher. 
With this view, he goes to another iron-mer- 
chant and agrees to buy of him a thousand tons 
of iron, to be delivered in April, and he also 
| agrees to pay twenty-five and a half dollars a ton 

for it. : 

This kind of trade, in its simplest form, is of the 
very essence of modern business methods, and can 
no more be discontinued than can the running of 
railroads. Of course it involves the purchase by 
one party of what he does not at present need, 
and the sale by the other of that which he does 
not possess. 

But let us look at the matter practically. Dure 
ing the summer months, wholesale boot and shoe 
dealers from all over the country come to Boston 
to buy their goods. The manufacturers have 
made up sets of samples. Showing these to the 
visiting merchants, they take orders to sell boots 
and shoes like the samples shown, for future de- 
livery—for the summer buying is for the coming 
winter and spring trade. 

In this case the shoe manufacturers sell goods 
for which they have not yet even bought the ma- 
terial. And their practice—which is absolutely 
necessary, for they could not afford to hold goods 
six months—is in the fullest sense dealing in fu- 
tures. 

Then take the other case of a purchase. The 
treasurer of a cotton mill knows that he will need 
a certain number of bales of cotton for use each 
month. By carefully informing himself, as he 





supposes, as to the cotton crop, he has come to the | 


conclusion that cotton will be worth in June a 
higher price than the present quoted price for June 
delivery. 

| Accordingly he buys five hundred bales to be 
| delivered in that month. If he is successful in his 


|ers of his corporation than he would have made 
had he waited until he actually needed the cot- 
ton. 

In fact, knowing when to buy and when to sell 
|is of the utmost importance in our modern com- 
|merce. And as it would be not only unjust, but 
| inconsistent, to make a law allowing men to buy 
| for future delivery what they will need by-and-by, 
| but forbidding men to sell what they have not on 
| hand—it will be seen that it is not possible to stop 
| all dealing in “futures.” 

Yet it cannot be denied that there are great evils 
connected with the practice. It is a cloak for gam- 


| 


J really owned one bushel of wheat. 


An iron-merchant, or a speculator, | 


is a seller. Mr. A—— buys wheat “op- 
tions” freely because he thinks grain is 
to advance in price. Mr. B—— sells 
wheat *‘futures” freely because he thinks 
the price is to decline. 

That is to say, there are speculators 
“on both sides of the market.” If there 
are more buyers than sellers, that is be- 
cause the general judgment is that wheat 
is to advance; and the reverse is true 
when sellers are in a majority. 

But suppose some man with large cap- 
ital endeavors to force prices up. This 
is called “bulling” the market. Then 
the “bears,” those who believe that an 
advance is not warranted, sell “futures” 
freely, and unless the “bull” speculator 
has seen further into the future than they 
have, he loses and they make money. 

The whole question is a very perplexing one, 
both in a legal and in a moral point of view. It is 
to be feared that after all, the line between what is 
proper and what is improper must be drawn by 
public sentiment, so as to encourage all legitimate 
trading and even speculation, but to repress gam- 
bling. 

——-—+o+- -— 

MORAL STRENGTH, 
Stand like a knight in armor 

yhen sin allureth thee; 

One error makes life less fruitful 
And glorious than it should be. 
For the knowledge of sin is deadly, 
And leaves in the soul a stain; 

A bird with a broken pinion 

Never soars as high again. 





——_+@>— 
THE “COMMON PEOPLE.” 


Not a few ambitious youth look upon the mass- 
es of the people as “common” and hardly worthy 
of respectful consideration, very much as Simon 
Peter looked upon men outside of his “set,” or 
sect, before the vision of the “‘great sheet” radical- 
| ly altered his opinion. Such beginners handicap 
| themselves, and unless, like Peter, their “view re- 

ceives a change,” the keen observer of men can 
| already discount their chances of success in life. 

When Walter Scott’s daughter condemned some- 
thing for being “vulgar,” her father sharply re- 
plied, “You speak like a very young lady. Do you 
know the meaning of the word ‘vulgar’? It is 
only ‘common.’ Nothing that is common, except 
| wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of in a tone 
| of contempt. When you have lived to my years, 

you will agree with me in thanking God that noth- 
| ing really worth having in this world is uncom- 
| mon.” 

We advise every young man who is being di- 
voreed from the people by his education, to cut 
out these words and paste them in his pocket- 
book. Let him read them every time he is tempted 
by the narrow influences of caste. That temptation 
must inevitably do this nation much harm, unless 
our educated young men resist it. 

A tendency of our higher schools is to separate 
their pupils from the people, so that they have no 
sympathy with Lincoln’s words: “Government of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” 











It used to be said that eloquence was dirt-cheap ! 


in the United States. Yet there are not a score of 
preachers, lawyers and statesmen who so speak as 
| to hold, convince and move the people. Demos- 
| thenes did, and the Athenians clamored to be led 
| against Philip. Whitefield did, and his audience 
| bowed themselves in penitence. Dwight Moody 
| does, and the undergraduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rise up in public to ask for prayers. 
“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn” 
come only to those who, like them, sympathize 
with the people, feel the beating of the people’s 
heart, and learn also the dialect of the street. A 
young man who would do good work as orator, or 
writer, or as leader, must keep so close to the 
people as to know them and feel with them, as 
well as for them. 
Even the scholarly Emerson, himself by nature 
an intellectual hermit, says that the street must 
| be one of the orator’s schools, because its language 
is superior in force to that of the academy. 
“The speech of the man in the street,” he adds, 
| “is invariably strong. . . The power of their 
| speech is, that it is perfectly understood by all. . . 


‘‘and the true study of man is man.” Pope versi- 
fied the sentiment into, ‘“The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” Every great orator, writer, painter 
and leader has acted upon the idea. 

George Whitefield studied men and the English 
dramatists while acting as tapster in his mother’s 
tavern. After he had closed the tavern-shutters for 
the night, he would read the dramatic portions of 
the Bible. He wished to learn all he could about 
men and women. 

When he came to preach, men not only won- 
dered at his dramatic style of speaking, which 
held spell-bound great masses of men and women, 
but at the knowledge of the human heart which 
shaped his arguments and appeals. A tavern was 
no bad school for the man who had to preach to 
the roughs, peasants and workmen of England. 
“I have read books enough,” writes Walter 
Scott, “and conversed with enough of splendidly 
educated men in my time; but I assure you I have 
heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor un- 
educated men and women, than I ever met with 
out of the pages of the Bible.” But he was among 
Scotchmen who had been educated in high sen- 
timent by the study of their Bibles. 

Of Him who spake as never man spake it is 
said, ‘the common people heard Him gladly.” 
But they did not care to hear the Pharisees who 
sneeringly said of them, “This people knoweth 
not the law and are cursed.” 

Nature has ordained that there shall be classes 
in human society. The development of the race 
depends upon the friendly and sympathetic rela- 
tions of these classes. By a law that is inexora- 
ble, the higher can only find safety and perma- 
nence in seeking the good-will and elevation of the 
lower, and the intellect and self-restraint of the 
lower can only be trained and developed by the 
teachings and sympathy of the higher. 

Whenever the intellect and the religion of this 
Republic fail to see and act upon this great funda- 
mental principle of nature and of Christianity, 
that moment its downfall is assured. 


—_— +e 


SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS, 


Few tasks in school-life are more appalling to boys 
and girls than the weekly “composition” which they 
are required to hand to their teachers. As a rule, 
even advanced scholars would rather grapple with a 
dozen pages of Livy or Legendre, than with that one 
poor blank sheet, which they must cover with their own 
facts and fancies. 

A well-known American editor lately visited the 
school which he had left as a boy thirty years before. 
“Tt was ‘composition day,’”’ he writes, “and as one es- 
‘say after another was read, I could hardly persuade 
myself that a day bad passed, and that these were not 
my own classmates. 

“The boys read the same stilted periods on ‘The Fall 
of Rome,’ ‘The Triumphs of Genius,’ ‘Liberty’ and 
‘The Future of America;’ and the girls overflowed 
with precisely the same sentiments about violets, and 
fairy dells, and crimson sunsets, and the lost Pleiad.” 

“Now,” whispered the old dominie to the editor, 
‘you shall hear the clever boy of the school. I antici- 
pate a great career for this lad.” 

The composition was on the Indian Problem, or 
Free Trade, or some other profound subject, on which 
it was impossible that a boy of thirteen or fourteen 
could have a theory or argument to advance, except 
those which he had heard from others. These were 
produced with a flood of high-sounding, irrelevant 
words. ‘The career,” said the editor, “I would proph- 
esy for such a boy would be that of an imitator, who 
will make his trade on the brain-capital of other men. 

“After this boy, a quiet, round-faced lad stepped 
on the platform and read a description of chickens. 
The lad had a poultry-yard of his own, and gave his 
observations on the habits, food and marketable value 
of the breeds he knew. The little paper was full of 
useful facts, and showed a keen capacity for observa- 
tion, anda dry humor. 

“*There is the lad who has stuff in him to make a 
man of weight,’ I said to the dominie.” 

Boys and girls should remember while studying their 
text-books they are only the recipients of the thoughts 
of others, but in the school composition they should 
become producers of ideas. Let them, therefore, care- 
fully avoid reproducing second-hand opinions or 
facts, and give an account of the simple realities of 
their every-day life and their own thoughts upon them. 

The poorest essay of this kind will call into action 
the original power df their brains as no other mental 
effort can do. 

SCHOOL-GIRLS ON “LARKS.” 


A school-girl of fourteen, the daughter of respecta- 
ble parents in one of our large cities, disappeared from 
home not long since, and was not heard of for several 
days. During that time her father in wild alarm ad- 
vertised her disappearance, with a description of her 
person and dress. 

The account was copied into many of the papers in 
the country. So was also the fact that without the 
knowledge of her parents she had become intimate 
with two or three students of a neighboring school. 
It was declared that not infrequently she had gone to 
ride with them, had accepted from them invitations to 
supper at restaurants, and had indulged in other ad- 
ventures, which she called “larks,”’ in which the chief 
attraction seemed to be the near approach to guilt, and 
the bare escape from it. 

The girl was found at last in another city, whither 
she had gone after ‘‘a lark” of a peculiarly dangerous 





| When any orator at the bar, or in the Senate, rises 
| in his thoughts, he descends in his language; that 

is, when he rises to any height of thought or of 
passion, he comes down to a language level with 
| the ear of all his audience.” And how can he 


| bling. Last year the sales of wheat in Chicago | know this without knowing the people ? 
| were thirty times as great as the whole amount of 


Burke says that the practical superiority of 


| wheat which was received in the city. Millions of | Homer and Shakespeare “‘over all other men arose 
| bushels were bought and sold by mep who never | from their practical knowledge of all other men.” 
“The true science,” says an o)d French author, 


character, with one of her intimate friends among the 
| students.- Whether guilty or not, her name was black- 
| ened for life; every detail of the affair was published 
farmnd wide. 

We allude to this incident in order to call attention 
to the dangerous liberty which is given by many par- 
ents to young girls in this country. Fathers, whose 
whole time is occupied in earning a living for their 
families, and mothers, who are busy in the kitchen, 
are too apt to allow their danabters, while they are ye 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











hardly more than children, to form their own codes of 
morals and manners. 

Nor is the danger confined to this classalone. Young 
girls, the daughters of mothers whose time is at their 
cwn command, and whose cheeks would redden at an 
immodest word, are sent without a chaperone to and 
from school in the cars, or unguarded to promenade 
the streets. 

Often under the influence of out-door associations 
they begin to take a pride in being “‘fast.””, They talk 
slang volubly and loudly; carry on handkerchief flirta- 
tious, and boast of their “‘larks’’ and “‘giddy times.” 

They become, in short, the female congener of the 
contemptible genus called ‘“‘gents,’”” and even when 
actually innocent at heart, become vulgar, coarse, and 
repulsive to the eye and taste of every person of good. 
breeding or pure feeling 

——— HG 
ECCENTRIC. 

The Turks believe that a madman is inspired of God. 
The more crazy a man is, the more they venerate him 
asasaint. The life of many aman whom the world 
recognizes as a “genius” seems to favor the Turkish 
belief. Dryden says,— 

“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

The life of no “genius” better illustrates the pcet’s 
lines than that of Beethoven, the composer. He was 
as eccentric as he was great. When composing, his 
mind was so absorbed that he seemed like a somnambu- 
list. Once he ordered his dinner at a restaurant and 
then forgot all about it, in the concentration of his 
mind upon the famous Sixth Symphony, on which he 
was then at work. When at last the meal was set be- 
fore him, he said, absently,— 

“Thank you, | have dined,” and placing a gold piece 
in the hand of the astonished waiter, he left the room. 

When nervously excited by his work he would rush 
out of the house and take a walk, and his square little 
figure was a familiar sight in Vienna. 

Beethoven had no settled home, and constantly 
changed his lodging-place. The other lodgers in the 
houses where he lodged admired his genius, but they 
found him so uncomfortable a person to live with, that 
they called him a madman. 

When composing he had a habit of cooling off his 
hands by pouring cold water over them—keeping a 
pitcher by his side for that purpose. As he never took 
the precaution to set a basin to catch the water, the 
plastering in the room below became wet and fell to 
the floor. Of course, its occupant complained. 

He slept little. When a new thought came he would 
rush to the piano and give it expression, no matter 
what hour of the night it might be. As his deafness 
increased he played more loudly and heavily, and 
would beat out the time with his feet. 

Like other men of genius, he had the habit of pac- 
ing his room, ‘roaring and howling” (as one of his 
pupils said of him), while trying to express his con- 
ception. But at the least remonstrance from his land- 
lord he would secure a room elsewhere. 

+ 9 
NEW EXPERIENCES, 

It is not easy to realize that potatoes and tobacco 
were unkuown to the civilized world before the dis- 
covery of America. How strange to think of Ireland 
without her ‘‘praties,” or of a German without his 
meerschaum. Yet even some of our common articles 
of food are strange to those who live on the other side 
of the ocean. 

An English lady, while visiting the United States, 
dined with some friends on whose table was a dish of 
green corn. Having been asked if she would take corn, 
she replied, ‘‘A small piece, if you please,” and was 
surprised when a large ear was placed on her plate, 
Not daring to attack it, she quietly watched the other 
persons at the table while they ate. On writing home 
about the new vegetable she said,— 

“Their manner of eating it is something like playing 
on a flute.” 

Less poetical but much bolder was the Irishman on 
his first introduction to green corn at a Boston restau- 
rant. Observing how those about him managed, he 
quickly followed their example. He found the vege- 
table very palatable, and when he had finished one ear 
he called the waiter, handed him his cob, saying,— 

“Sure, an’ I'll take some more banes on the stick, if 
you plaze.’ 

A story is told of how an American lady, whe had 
the honor of dining with the Czar of Russia, was mor. 
tified. During the dinner a basket of grapes was 
passed first to her. Beside the fruit lay a golden knife. 
She, perceiving no use for the knife, transferred a 
bunch of the grapes to her own plate. What was her 
mortification on seeing that every other guest severed 
with the golden knife but a single grape from the lus- 
cious bunches! ~ 

It is sometimes undesirable to be “first served.” 


PARTISAN. 

There have been judges who, when they took their 
seats on the bench, forgot to lay aside the habits which 
made them famous as advocates. Perhaps there are 
such to-day, wha, in the trial of a case, instead of ob- 
serving “the cold neutrality of an impartial judge,” 
are apt to take sides and to manage it very much as if 
they were counsel. 

Chief-Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, was a man 
of terrible energy, whose propensity for taking sides 
sometimes led him to take a case into his own hands. 
Once when he was hoiding court in the interior of Mas- 
sachusetts, an old lawyer was taken suddenly ill. His 
associate, a young lawyer, who was thereby compelled 
to look after a number of cases, called upon the Chief- 
Justice. After stating the embarrassing position in 
which he found himself, he asked for advice as to whom 
he should employ as senior counsel to aid him in the 
emergency. 

“T think, on the whole,” answered Parsons, “that it 
is not necessary for you to engage assistance; you and 
I can do the business about as well as any one.” 

The young lawyer’s success during that term was 
brilliant, owing to the aid he received from his power 
ful ally. But the story was too good for youthfui lips 
to keep. At the close of the session, an old lawyer was 
bidding the chief-justice good-by. 

*“‘Well, Mr. Dasb, I shall expect to see you at the 

xt term,’’ said Parsons. 


man. “I think some of sending my office-boy with 
my papers; you and he together will do the business 
as well as 1 can.” 

Jeremiah Mason, who has been pri d “the 


For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fullest 
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greatest lawyer that ever practised at the bar in New 
England,” was once trying a case before a judge who 
also was addicted to taking sides. Mr. Mason stood 
the unjustifiable partisanship for some time, but when 
the judge put an important question to a witness, the 
lawyer started up, checked the witness, and said,— 
‘May it please your honor, I should like to know on 
whose side you ask that question? If it is on our side, 
we do not want it put; and if it is on the other side, 
the answer would not be legal evidence.” 


~~ 
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HIS SPEECH. 

The Virginia House of Burgesses, at the close of the 
French and Indian War, directed its Speaker to return 
thanks to Col. Washington, then a member, for his 
military services. After the Speaker had warmly com- 
plimented him, Washington rose to acknowledge the 
compliment. But such was his trepidation that he 
could scarcely utter a word. “Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington,” said the Speaker; ‘‘your modesty is equal to 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage I possess.” 

That scene was recalled as we read the following 
sketch of how the late Admiral Bailey, at a dinner giv- 
en him, “explained” the capture of the forts below 
New Orleans: 





“Mr. President and gentlemen—hem, thank ye.” 
And then, after a long pause, “Well, 1 suppose you 
want to hear about that New Orleans affair?” 
“Yes! yes!” echoed through the hall. 
“Well, d’ye see, this was the way of it,”’ 
the orator, hitching up his trousers. 

‘“We were lying down the river below the forts, and 
Farragut he—he signalled us to go in and take ‘em. 
‘Being as we were already hove short, it didn’t take 
much time to get under way, 80 that wasn’t so much 
of a job as you seem to think; and then the engineers 
they run the ships, so all we had to do was to blaze 
away when we got up to the forts, and take ‘em accord- 
ing to orders. That’s just all there was about it.” 
And the modest narrator, feeling that he had accom- 
plished everything demanded of him, sat down in the 
midst of thunders of applause. 


resumed 


———~er—_—_—_- 
THE LANGUAGES IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
The Germans are famous for their thorough mastery 
of languages. The university graduates are expected 
to converse in Latin and to read Greek authors at 
sight. Even the pupils whose education has been con- 
fined to the public schools can generally use French 
and English in common conversation without difficulty. 
The secret of this mastery, which is so unusual in this 
country, is the thoroughness of the study required. A 
correspondent of the Boston Journal gives an insight 
into the process: : 

He found a class of girls, nine years of age, busy 
with two French verbs, and using them in all varieties 
of form in translating from German into French. In 
a class ten years of age, they were using all the regu- 
lar verbs, and the common parts of speech in the same 
way, analyzing, constructing and giving the rules in 
French. 4 

At eleven years of age they were using the irregular 
verbs, memorizing French poems, writing composi- 
tions in French, and all the conversation of the class- 
rooms wus in French. From this they pass to the high- 
er French literature, thinking and talking wholly in 
French. A similar course is pursued in English. It 
is no wonder that such a severe training makes them 
at home in these foreign tongues. 
<a 

SPANISH PHILOSOPHY. 

The first word that a foreigner visiting Spain learns 
is the one that means to-morrow—everything is to be 
done then. Our late Minister to the Spanish court, the 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, tells a story which brings out 
a use or this word and the Spanish way of looking at 
things. He says 





The day after my arrival at Vittoria I went to a shoe- 
maker’s to get some repairs done to my boots. There 
was nobody in the shop; the master was on the oppo- 
site side of the street smoking his cigarette. His 
shoulders were covered with a mantle full of holes, and 
he looked like a beggar, but a Spanish beggar, appear- 
ing rather proud than ashamed of his poverty. He 
came over to see me and I explained my business. 

“Wait a moment,” said he, and immediately called 
his wife. 

‘‘How much money is there in the purse?” 

“Twelve picettas” (fourteen francs, forty centimes). 

“Then I sha’n’t work.” 

“But,” said I, “twelve picettas will not last forever.” 

“Who has seen to-morrow?” said he, turning his 
back to me. 

————__+or—_____—_ 
CREDITABLE, 

It is said to the credit of young ladies in Austria 
that they are ashamed to marry without a practical 
knowledge of cooking, and of the arranger--nts neces. 
sary for great entertainments. They wow consider 
it a disgrace to confess ignorance to their husbands, or 
to have anything go amiss at a grand dinner in their 
own homes Instead of learning at home, they put 
themselves under the teaching of a professed cook, 
and study all the minutie of preparing the best dishes 
and serving them. 

When a famous cook accepts a position, he makes a 
proviso that he is to be allowed the privilege of in- 
structing pupils. When he isto prepare a grand en- 
tertainment, his pupils receive notice, and repair to 
the house where he serves, to watch the preparations. 
They are in the kitchen to see how each dish is made 
ready. They are there again at the feast, to see how 
each is served. 

Young ladies of noble families visit in this way the 
kitchens of people with whom they have no acquain- 
tance, and it ‘vould be a breach of etiquette for the 
households to inquire about them, or to go to the kit- 
chen while they are there. 
ok oe 

“NOW A PERTATY!” 

Willis, the poet, whom our fathers and mothers ad- 
mired, saw one day in London a scene of plenty and 
want. The pathos of the incident laid not in the con- 
trast, but in the fact that want seemed to enjoy plen- 
ty’s happiness. 


As the poet was walking the London streets, he came 
across a little ragged girl, whose sharp features indi- 
cated her familiarity with hunger. She was peering 
through an iron railing into the window of an eating- 
house. A man sat at the window making ready to eat 
a good dinner. The girl was watching his every move- 
ment, as though the sight itself was nourishing. 

A beefsteak, piping hot, had been placed before him. 
The man cut the steak, put a piece of it on his plate, 
then stopped and looked around. 
“Now a pertaty,” murmured the child, as if she her- 
self was dining; and her look shewed the highest en- 





“Iam not so sure of that, judge,” retorted the old 
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For the Companion, 


SACRILEGE, 


Beside the wall, and near the massive gate 
f the temple in Jerusalem, 
T — legionary, Probus, stood elate, 
His eager ¢ lasp circling a royal gem. 








It was an offering made by some dead kin, 
Into the great Jehovah, when the swore 
Amid his foes had mown a ghastly ring, 
Helped by the dreaded angel of the Lord. 


There, on his rival's crest, among the slain, 
Through the red harvest it had clearly shone, 

Lighting the grimness of the sanguine plain 

With splendors that had glorified a throne. 


Above the altar of God's sacred place, 
A watchful star, it lit the passing years, 
With radiance falling on each suppliant’s face, 
Gleaming alike in love’s and sorrow’s tears, 


Till swept the war-tide through the sunlit vales 
Leading from Jordan, and the western se 

And the fierce host of Titus filled the z 
With jubilant shouts, and songs of vitery. 


The ncame the day when over all the wz 
‘he => surged, and Death non y loud and 












igh 
And there was wailing in the palace halls, 
And sound of lamentations in the sky. 


Torn from its place, it lay within the hand 
f Probus, whose keen sword had oe oo a way, 
iid the priestly band 
prayers moaned through that dread- 





fu day. 


And there, beside the wall, he stopped to gaze 
Upon the fortune, that would give his lite 

The home and rest that come with bounteous days, 
And bring reward for toil, and warlike strife, 

There was no cloud in all heaven's lustrous blue, 
Yet suddenly a red flash cleft the air, 

And the dark Shadow held a deeper hue— 
A dead man, with an en:pty hand, lay there, 

THOMAS 8, COLLIER. 


+r — 


For the Companion. 


LED FROM DOUBT. 

A Hebrew sage, noticing that words fitly spok- 
en remained fixed in the memory and roused men 
to right actions, crystallized his observation into 
this aphorism : 

“Words of wise men are as goads and as nails 
driven in.” 

A story, associated with an old, bedridden Welsh 
woman, who lived in a village in the State of New 
York, illustrates this aphorism. 

Her mind, enfeebled by old age and disease, had 
become so weak that events came and went and she 
heeded them not. Yet her memory held with tenac- 
ity old Welsh hymns and texts of Scripture, which 
she had learned during her long Christian life. 
Hour after hour she would repeat them to herself, 
and never seemed to weary of their familiar sound. 

The clergyman who was her pastor, though an 
Englishman by birth, had spent several years in 
Wales during his youth, and was familiar with its 
language. It was a delight to the old woman 
when he could spend an hour at her bedside and 
read to her from the Welsh Bible, or repeat the 
hymns of her native tongue. 

Her husband, an avowed skeptic, was cold and 
unapproachable. ‘Towards God and man he was 
exceedingly bitter; but towards his helpless wife 
he was patient and tender, for he loved her intense- 
ly,—a true husband. For her sake he tolerated 
the minister’s visits, but by no word or look did 
he ever recognize the clergyman’s presence in the 
house. 

One summer the clergyman revisited England 
and Wales. On his return to his parish he made an 
early call on his sick friend and parishioner, the 
old Welsh woman. Her face lighted with joy as 
she reached out her withered hands to greet him, 
and she listened eagerly while he repeated some of 
her favorite hymns, and also several new ones he 
had learned in Wales. 

One of these so met her wants that she called 
for its repetition again and again. On the clergy- 
man’s departure, she begged him to come on the 
morrow and again repeat to her the “beautiful 
words.” 

On his second visit she asked that he would 
teach the words to her. Though doubting her 
ability to learn them, he could not refuse her re- 
quest. He repeated the words, but so far as her 
memory was concerned, it seemed like pouring 
water into a sieve. Soearnestly, however, did the 
sick woman endeavor to retain the lines, that use- 
less as it was, he had not the heart to discourage 
her efforts. 

She grew worse, and her death seemed not far 
away. But every day her face brightened at his 
coming, and she persistently repeated after him,— 

“Oo Arglwydd eladd fy’ 
Gin dydd fy’ gladdn fy; 


Yn elgion Mor o anghof 
Sydd ny dy gariad dy.” 











mia, 


“O Lord, bury my sins before the day of my burial, 
In i. ile pths of the sea of forgetfulness which is in 
thy | 


W a death came she passed from earth with 
these words on her lips. 

A month after her death, as the clergyman was 
sitting one evening in_his study, some one knocked 
at the door. In answer to his “Come in,” the hus- 
band of the Welsh woman entered. He walked 
directly up te him, and grasping his hand, ex 
claimed, 

“O sir, | must find Nancy’s God! Tell me, is 
His sea of forgetfulness deep enough to bury my 
sins? I can’t get away from those lines. They 
ring in my ears day and night. Will you show 
me how to find this God of love? 


The pastor gladly endeavored to lead him toa 
true conception of God and his relations to Him, 
and soon had the pleasure of seeing his doubts 
give way to settled religious belief. The old Welsh 
stanza had been a messenger from God to him. 

—— 


INAUGURATING A GOVERNOR, 

The Legislature of Massachusetts preserves so much 
of the ancient etiquette, and so many of the old forms 
| of legislative proceeding, that the inauguration of a 
new Governor is a very pleasing and impressive cere- 
mony. It takes place in the great Hall of the State 
House of Representatives, a lofty and domed apart- 
ment, with small galleries on every side. 

The stranger who enters this hall notices with inter- 
est the traditional figure of a codfish hanging high up 
near the ceiling, directly in view of the Speaker, re- 
calling the homely and hardy industry upon which the 
early commerce of the Commonwealth was founded, 
Upon the opposite walls are the arms of the State, gor- 
geous in blue and gold, and bearing the pious legend, 
Gop SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the recent inauguration of Gen. Butler as Gov. 
ernor of Massachusetts, there were many more per- 
sons who sought admittance to the Hall than its galler- 
ies would hold, yet there was little crowding and no 
disorder. 

At noon the Representatives were in their seats and 
in session. The first business that followed was to 
notify the Senate that the House was ready to receive 
that body in joint Convention, in order to administer 
the official oath to the candidates elected to the oftices 
of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. This seems a 
very simple matter, but it was done with the stately 
etiquette of former days. 

First, a member moved that a committee be appoint- 
ed for the purpose, and this being carried, the Speaker 
named a numerous committee. He then said,— 

“The committee will assemble in the area in front of 
the Chair.” 

The members obeyed this command. They stood 
erect and in an exactly straight line before the Speak- 
er’s desk, the chairman ‘‘up head.” Then the Speaker 
informed them what they were to do, and said,— 

“The committee will now Proceed to the performance 
of the duty assigned them.’ 

They filed out with a precision almost military, and 
after an absence of three or four minutes, filed back 
again. ‘The Chairman made his report to the Speaker 
in the same formal manner, after which the Speaker 
said,— 

“The committee is discharged from further 
ance.” 

They all marched slowly and precisely to their seats. 
Everything else was done with the same dignitied de- 
liberation. When the Senate reached the door of the 
House of Representativ es, they were far from epee 
in pell-mell. Pausing there, a crier announced,— 

“The Honorable Senate.’ 

The Speaker's mallet descended with a loud rap on 
the desk, when the whole assembly rose and remained 
standing. The Speaker said,— 

* Admit the Honorable Senate.’ 

The Senators slowly marched - two by two, and 
stood in front of the chaive assigned them. The Speak- 
er’s mallet again came down, when the whole company 
resumed their seats. 

With the same formalities the judges of the Com- 
monwealth were received, and finally the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor elect. 

The manner in which the oath was administered to 
the newly-elected Governor was impressive in the 
highest degree. The Président of the Senate pro- 
nounced the words of the formula a few at a time, and 
the Governor repeated them after him, word for word, 
with much solemnity of manner. When the words were 
all spoken, an officer handed a pen to the Governor 
with which to aflix his signature to the oath. At the 
moment the pen touched the paper the first gun was 
heard from the adjacent Common. 

We trust that these becoming formalities, in all their 
exactness and impressive dignity, will be preserved to 
remote generations. 


—_—_+or+___—_ 


WHAT HAPPENED. 

The wild bull of Texas is sullen and pugnacious. 
Except on occasions, he associates with neither wife or 
offspring. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago he was hunted 
as game. Often the bull hunted the hunter, and then 
the hunt was lively. An army officer tells a story of a 
bull-hunt, arranged to play a practical joke, which 
turned out a serious affair. Ata fort in Texas there 
intelligent, rollicking young officer, whose 
fondness for practical jokes caused him to be hated by 
many of his associates. 


attend. 


was an 


A young doctor, a cousin of the officer, visited him. 
He was from Philadelphia, and very “green” as to 
frontier life. His cousin told him the most improbable 
stories, and one morning proposed an elephant hunt. 

“What!” exclaimed the verdant doctor, “do you have 
elephants out here?” 

“Plenty of them,” replied the host, indifferent to the 
truth if he could play a joke. 

A party of youngsters, ripe for fun, started at once. 
All sorts of stories were told the young physician 
about the elephants. Every kind of advice was given 
him as to the best method of hunting them, and he was 
again and again sent into thickets and among chapparal 
to seek the huge animals. 

At last the party came to a thicket of ‘*Wait-a-bit” 
thorns. The tree is appropriately named, for it stops 
the most eager hunter. It is a bush about twelve feet 
high, whose branches spring out thickly and are cov- 
ered with thorns bent like fish-hooks and as sharp as 
needles. 

The doctor was told that an elephant was likely to 
be hidden in that thicket. Frantic with eagerness to 
shoot such game, he plunged in, and the party waited 
his return, expecting to see him in a sad plight. 

Suddenly they heard a shot. and loud cries for help. 
The doctor’s cousin instantly galloped through the 
glades, and came upon an acre of prairie-opening, 
around which his cousin was running his pony, while 
a few yards behind, rushed a wild bull in full charge. 

The officer was a bold fellow, though a joker, and 
without a moment’s hesitation dashed to his cousin’s 
relief. Firing a pistol, he wounded the bull. In an 
instant the bull turned, and thrusting its horns into the 
side of the horse, endeavored to toss both animal and 
rider into the air. Down they came, horse, rider, and 
bull, in a heap. 

The horse was dead. The bull’s horns had both of 
them pierced the body of the horse, and in some way 
were held there. One leg of the rider was between the 
horns of the bull, pinned fast betweer its head and the 
body of the horse. The horse’s body, resting on the 
bull's head, fastened the animal to the ground, while 
the rider, his leg fast, was lying on the bull's back. 

The officers gathered about the heap, but were afraid 
to shoot the bull, lest in his struggles he might do more 
| injury to the pinned man. At last some one cut the 
animal so that he slowly bled to death. His horns 
were then cut off, and the now nearly dead man carried 
on a litter to the fort. 

The loss of a fine horse and several weeks of severe 
suffering made him a wiser if not a sadder man. He 
never again hunted “elephants” with a verdant civilian. 


—~@———___—— 


THE PRESIDENT’s SALaRy. — The salary of Presi- 
dent Arthur is fifty thousand dollars a year, and be- 
fore the days of Gen. Grant, the salariee of the Pres- 








idents were only twenty-five thousand dollare per 
Some of our thrifty farmers and mechanics 
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were disturbed at the increase, and thought it tended 
to extravagance in Government expenses. But com- 
pared with the allowance of European rulers, the salary 
of our President is very small. 


Alexander of Russia has eight million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, or twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a day, his daily income being equal to the 
whole annual salary of Abraham Lincoln. The Sultan 
of Turkey, with a bankrupt treasury, has six million 
dollars per year, and the Emperor of Austria four 
million dollars. Kaiser William, with united Germany 
to sustain him, has three million dollars; and Victoria, 
drawing from the richest treasury in Europe, has two 
million two bundred thousand doilars. This is exclu- 
sive of royal palaces, and of separate allowances to 
children. The European courts must be puzzled to 
understand how our Presidents manage to live on such 
a pittance. 

A Republican government is certainly economical in 
comparison with one whose head is compelled to keep 
up a costly court. 


—__—_— +e ————_-_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
A WINTER PICTURE. 


The wind blows bleak across the hill, 
But at its base the mossy mill 
Is nestled-warm aid brown; 
The strong stream rushes swiftly by, 
And shouts, “Blow, Bor defy 
Your power to chain me down!” 











The miller stands in the dusty door, 
The firelight glimmers on the floor 
Behind him — and above 
The naked elm-boughs creak — and down 
From off the broad roof, low and brown, 
‘lutters a snow-white dove. 


The miller’s cot is just below, 
There where the smoke-wreath rises slow,— 
It is the twilight hour,— 
And little Grace comes up to bring 
Her father’s supper; hear her sing, 
“ Sweet is my father’s flour! 











“He cannot leave his busy mill, 
By dayne and by lamplight still, 
rinds the golden wheat; 
The willing waters work and sing 
With him while days are darke ening, 
To bring us bread to eat.” 
ANNA BOYNTON. 


—~>____—_—__ 
HIS FUNERAL. 

It may be a fact not known to all readers that the 
Order of Free Masons exists in China, and counts its 
“lodges” by hundreds and its membership by thousands 
in that far-off heathen empire. A correspondent of the 
Companion was at Denver, Colorado, recently, and 
saw there a Chinese funeral in which the Masonic em- 
blems were seen blending in curious brotherhood with 
the mortuary ceremonial of the Celestial Kingdom. 
The correspondent says that ‘Chin Ping Quok, a Chi 
naman of the mandarin class, living at Denver in exile 
from his country, had died of typhoid fever. His fel- 
low-countrymen were burying him with the pageant 
due to his rank, and with the honors of a Mason in good 
standing. 


“The services of a city band had been secured, and 
the music to which the procession moved was, at least, 
of a melancholy kind. Following the band was the 
hearse containing the coflin of the deceased mandarin 
upon which was the Masonic emblem, a G inclosed by 
the square and compass in silver. 

“Then came banners of curious form and still more 
curiously emblazoned. Some were oblong, others 
three-cornered, and still others circular in shape. 

“Upon one of these a Masonic design was to be seen, 
looking strangely out of place amidst the odd Chinese 
characters. 

“Filing behind the banners came about forty China- 
men, two abreast, in their ordinary attire, but wearing 
over it badges, on their hats, arms and "shoulders, of 
thin white and red cloth. Some of these were very 
long, the ends brushing the street behind. 

“Following the procession on foot came six or eight 
hacks and other carriages, one of which contained sev 
eral Chinese musicians, who beat cymbals and a gong 
to a kind of dead march; still other vehicles contained 
a number of the Chinese women. 

“Finally in the rear of the cortege was an open wag- 
on in which were borne half a roast pig and various 
other articles of food, such as are imported from Chi- 
na, together with several lighted candles. These, or 
the semblance of them, were a provision for the soul of 
the dead man on his long journey to the land of spir- 
its—in accordance with Chinese doctrines. 

“In accordance with another superstition, a China- 
man sat beside the driver of the hearse, and scattered 
slips of paper upon which were printed, in Chinese 
characters, directions of a deceptive nature designed 
to mislead evil spirits that might be hovering about the 
hearse, as to the locality of the grave. 

“When the procession reached the cemetery a table 
was set and the food placed upon it. A fire was then 
kindled upon the other side of the shallow grave, and 
many tapers were lighted and stuck in the earth. 

“The coffin was now lowered to its resting-place, 
and all the Chinese present, having first divested them- 
selves of their white muslin badges and burned them 
in the fire, partook sparingly of the food, making each 
a low obeisance toward the grave. 

“When all the mourning badges and a part of the food 
had been burned, the grave was filled up and the staves 
of the banners planted firmly in the mound. The pro- 
cession then returned to the city, leaving the funereal 
ensigns fluttering in the wind to mark the spot till the 
time shall come for exhuming the body and sending 
the bones of the dead Chin Ping Quok back to China, 
to repose with those of his fathers.” 


+> 


BLOWN UP. 

Prof. Tyndall is one of the most successful of scien- 
tific lecturers, because he seldom, if ever, fails to per- 
form the experiments by which he illustrates his sub. 
jects. The secret of his success is that he always re- 
hearses in private those experiments which he intends 
to exhibit in public. The two young scientists whose 
misfortunes are given below may have imitated the 
professor in this respect, but through some neglect or 
oversight they met with a sudden mishap, the charac 
ter of which is more amusing to read about than to ex 
perience : 


It was just after the death of that great and good 
philosopher Michael Faraday, that two young men re- 
turned to their native village brimful of the scientific 
information which had been imparted to them, and de- 
termined to give a lecture on the life of Faraday. 

The eventful evening came. The large hall of the 
town was half-filled with people. 

There was a brave array of apparatus on the = 
form, and also a gas-bag filled with what seems to have 
been an explosive mixture of gases, which the young 
men intended should be used in the production of the 
lime light. 

Now, in a first lecture of this kind there is generally 
a tendency to hurry; and if the lecturer does not hap- 

en to be cool and self. possessed, something is sure to 
be ~~ orto happen. And something happened 
her 

w hen they came to use the gas-bag, they found that 
they were unprovided with weights; for it is necessary 
that there should be pressure on the bag in order to 
force the gas out. 

Many a bold thing has been done before now when 
lecturers have been hard-p before unsympathetic 
= ready to laugh at a failure, and only scanty 





ip their praise of a success. 

















The two friends were in a fix. 
was at stake. 

A happy thought struck the lecturer at this moment, 
and be whispered to his friend,— 

“Sit on the bag.” 

The suggestion was at once acted upon, and while 
the lecturer was trying to make up for the momentary 
pause by a rapid flow of language, the assistant put 
—— to the use of a few fifty-sixes. 

he jet was now lit. The next instant the unfortun- 
ate assistant was blown away, the hall was in darkness, 
and there was a wild scamper over benches and chairs 
towards the hall-door. 

The tale goes that the assistant was blown by the ex. 
plosion ont of the window. Let that be as it may, he 
was luckily unhurt. 

The Faraday lecture is now a matter of history in 
that village, and our two friends found themselves 
more famous for a long time than they had even hoped 

or. 


The credit of both 
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SURPRISED. 

A gentleman who accompanied a trading caravan 
through New Mexico relates the following ‘“‘moving ac- 
cident” by the way. It confirms what has often been 
asserted, that a grizzly bear will generally get away 
from a man, if he can, rather than attack him. That 
the man (even if he is a big man) generally prefers to 
get away from the bear, needs no confirmation. ‘We 
had,”’ says the writer, ‘‘in our company a giant black- 
smith and general repairer of wagons named Camp- 
bell, who measured full six feet eight in his stockings, 
and was beside elegantly proportioned. 


‘Independently of his universal usefulness as ‘Jack- 
at-all-trades,’ our colossal friend was in such constant 
requisition that he might well have given origin to the 
Western phrase of one’s being “a whole team ;” for if 
a wagon happened to be in the mire, he was worth 
more than a whole team to extricate it. He was, in 
short, the most appropriate subject for a regular griz- 
zly bear scrape. 

“On the occasion I speak of, Campbell had laid him- 
self down under the shade of a bush, upon the brink 
of a precipice about ten feet high, and was taking a 
comfortable snooze while his companions were hunt- 
ing a family of bears in the neighborhood. 

“During the chase, a young bear that had been 
scared from its mother, loped down the trail towards 
our camp, apparently heedless of the company. Sev- 
eral of us saw the animal. We seized our guns, and 
as it sprang: across the ravine through a break near the 
spot where Campbell lay, we gave it a salute. 

“This caused it to tumble back, probably wounded, 
me the ravine beneath the precipice with a frightful 

re! 

“Campbell was suddenly roused by the noise, and 
started up with the rapidity of lightning, and in doing 
80, half-asleep as he was, he tumbled over the precipice 
plump upon the bear’s back. 

“*Whugh!’ growled the bear. 

“ ‘Murder!’ screamed the giant. 

‘Clinch it, Campbell, clinch it!’ cried his compan- 
ions; for no one could venture to shoot for fear of kill- 
ing the man. 

“Campbell, however, had no notion of closing clutch- 
es with his long-clawed antagonist, but busied himself 
in vain attempts to clamber up the steep bank; while 
the bear, rising upon his hinder legs and staring a mo- 
ment at the huge frame of the blacksmith, soon made 
up his mind as to the expediency of “turning tail,’’ and 
finally succeeded in making bis escape, notwithstand- 
ing a volley of shot that was fired after him.’’—Jnci- 
dents on the Western Prairies. 
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BLESS HIS HEART, 

Poverty found out of place is a pathetic sight; but 
the kindness that relieves its mortification and its wants 
is never out of place—and never so sweet as when seen 
inachild. An Illinois paper furnishes this little inci- 
dent and scene, all the more pleasing and illustrative 
of fine feeling because it happened on a railway-train. 


In a very elegant palace-car entered a weary-faced, 
poorly-dressed woman with three little children—one 
a babe in her arms. A look of joy crept into her face 
as she settled down into one of the luxurious chairs, 
but it was quickly dispelled as she was asked rudely 
for her ticket, and then told she had no business here, 
but must go into the next car. 

A smile of amusement was seen on several faces as 
the frightened group hurried out to enter one of the 
common cars. Upon one young face, however, there 
was a look of distress. 

“Auntie,” said a boy to the lady beside him, “1 want 
to carry my basket of fruit and this box of sandwiches 
to the poor woman in the next car. Are you willing?” 

He spoke eagerly, but she answered, ‘* Don’t be fool- 
ish, dear; you will need them yourself.” 

“No, I'll not need them,”’ he answered decidedly, but 
in a very low tone. ‘You know I had a hearty break- 
fast and don’t need a lunch. The woman looked hun- 
gry, auntie, and so tired, too, with those three little 
babies clinging to her. I'll be back in a minute, auntie; 

I know mother | wouldn't like it if I didn’t speak a kind 
word to them. 

The worldly aunt looked after him with a tender ex- 
pression on her face and said audibly, “Just like his 
dear mother!” 

Later, as the lady passed the mother and the three 
children, she saw a pretty sight—the family feasting; 
the dainty sandwiches eagerly eaten, and the fruit-bas- 
ket open. 

The eldest child, with her mouth filled with bread, 
said, ‘‘Was the pretty boy an angel, mamma?” 

“No,” answered the mother, and a grateful look 
brightened her faded eyes, “but he is doing angels’ 
work, bless his dear heart!"’ 

And we, too, said, “‘Bless his dear heart!’’— Peoria 
Call. 
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SELF-DENIAL IN EDUCATION. 

Scotland surpasses all other countries in the number 
of her educated men. Less help is given to her students 
in the way of scholarships or by education societies than 
is given in England or in America. The young men 
make their own way through many difficulties, and 
submit to stern self-denials to maintain their place in 
the universities. Dr. Guthrie tells some pathetic stories 
of his fellow-students whose parents were too poor to 
help them, and who had no other friends to furnish 
aid. 


One student, a hard-worker, brought a large chest 
to his boarding-place. He took no meals outside of his 
chamber for three months, and asked nothing of his 
landlady but hot water. His chest was full of oatmeal, 
and this was his only diet. 

For three months he lived on ‘“‘brose,’’ as the Scotch 
call it; oatmeal-gruel enriched with a little butter and 
seasoned with salt. Such hard fare has some compen- 
sations. It teaches the worth of education, and gives 
no place for idleness or dissipation. 


+o — 


A apy had in her employ an excellent girl who had 
one fault. Her face was always in asmudge. Mrs. —— 
tried to tell her to wash her face, without offending 
her; and at last she resorted to strategy. ‘‘Do you 
know, Bridget,” she remarked, in a confidential man- 
ner, ‘that if you wash the face ev ery day in hot, soapy 
water, it will make you beautiful?” “Will it?” an- 
swered the wily Bridget. ‘Sure, it’s a wonder ye niv- 
er tried it, ma’am.” 


Satp a visitor to Mrs. Miffin: ‘‘Emma has your feat- 
ures, but I think she’s got her father’s hair.” “Oh, 
now I see!” said the dear litthke Emma; “it’s because 
I've papa’s hair that be has to wear a wig!” 
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For the Companion. 


ONE RAINY DAY. 
One day, it just rained and rained and razned 
at our house, and we had to stay in. 
And every time we went to play anything, Aunt 
Nelia said, “Oh, stop that noise, children!” 
And if you took anything, she said, “Let that 
be! let that be!” And it was awful in the house. 
I got a big shaw] and spread it over three chairs, 
and I got my dollies and my dishes and played 
under the shawl; and I asked Danny wouldn’t 
ae play “keep house” just to-day, because 
it was raining and he couldn’t play out doors 





After a while Uncle Eben wanted his boots, and 
he said, ‘‘Where are my rubber boots ?” 


mad a bit. He laughed. But Aunt Nelia said,— | 
“Well, I declare! If I hadn't sent that boy to | 


bed already, I certainly should now !” | 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Little Hattie, returning from a visit to grand- 
Then I had to show him where one of the boots | ma’s and recounting the good times, she had, said, 
was, and I told him how it got there, and he wasn’t ' ‘Mamma, grandma gave me an orange, and it was 


exquisicant.”” 


Mamma had put some large patches on Robbie’s | 





| 


And when Uncle Eben went out and got his | first pants. When he put them on, he said, ““Mam- | 
boot, it was full of water, clear to the top. |ma, if the patches were a little bigger, I would | 


HoratTia CARLIN. 


have some new pants.” 








For the Companion. 


A RHYME ABOUT BABIES. 


Here and there, here and there, | 
Babies, babies every where— | 
Copper-colored, white and brown, 

In the woods and in the town. 

Far towards the Northern pole 

Little babies romp and roll— 

Little baby Esquimaux, | 
In a world of ice and snow. 


Little Chinese babies too, 

Wang Che Chang and Chi Chung Loo, 
Look in babyish surprise 

From their narrow almond-eyes; 


Learn as little babies can 

To hold their chop-sticks, wave their fan, 
To eat their plate of snowy rice, 

And now and then a roast of mice. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3 
CHARADE. 


My first we do with funds we have to spare, 

My next the one we cherish with most care; 

My third will shut us in, or make us free, 

Just as we use it, as you soon will see. 

My whole all men of science love to do, 

And find it ever well repays them, too. J. P. B. 


2. 
HYMN-TUNE ACROSTIC. 
A church choir met to rehearse its most fa- 
miliar music. The names of the tunes sung; 





anyway. 

I told him I’d lend him my “Dotty” and 
my “Sissy” and my very best dolly, ‘*Helena,” 
—if he’d be real good to her. And I'd keep 
Rose and Violet and Matilda myself, and then 
we would have three children apiece. 

Rose and Violet are twins. They are made 
out of two dumb-bells, with a long towel 
pinned around each of them. They look 
just exactly alike, and they’ve got round, 
bald heads just like real babies. 

But Danny wouldn't play keep house. He 
said he’d never be a tom-girl and play with 
dolls, no matter if it rained forever and ever 
and ever. 

And then he put his hands in his pockets 
and looked the way he always does when he 
won't dort. And then you know there isn't 
any use in teasing him. 

But after a while it didn’t rain so hard, and 
Aunt Nelia said we might go and play in the 
barn. But we must stay in the barn and not 
go out into the yard, even if it didn’t rain one 
single drop. 

We like to play in the barn. 

There isn’t anything in it but a big pile of 
hay,—and in one corner there’s lots of ears of 
corn. 

We play Danny is a dentist. And the ears 
of corn are ladies come to have their teeth 
pulled. 

I walk them along over the floor to Danny, 
and he screws the monkey-wrench down 
tight on one of the kernels,—that’s a tooth, 
—and then he gives a pull and out it comes! 
And then [ have to holler like everythmg for 
the lady, because it hurts her so. 

Danny talks to the lady. He says, ‘Madam, 
I won’t hurt you in the least.” He heard a 
dentist say that once to a lady. 

Danny had a tooth pulled that same time 
that the lady did, and he never hollered a bit 
when his tooth was pulled, and it hurt him 
awful—and bied and bled. 

But the /ady hollered. 

Danny thinks she was a coward. 

But J don't; I think it dd hurt her. And 
Aunt Nelia said to Danny, “Wait till you 
have a double tooth out, and see if you don’t 
holler, too!” 

We pulled ever so many teeth that day in 
the barn. But after a while we got tired of 
playing that, and we wished we had the new 
little white pigs in the barn with us to play 
with. They were only three days old, and 
they were just as cunning and little as they 
could be. 

Danny said he’d run across to the shed and 
get us one apiece to play with. 

But it was awful muddy in the cow-yard, and 
I was afraid Aunt Nelia would scold if Danny got 
his shoes muddy. 

But Danny said he would get Uncle Eben’s big 
rubber boots off from the back porch and put on, 
and then he wouldn't get muddy a bit. 

And so he went and got them. And he looked 
so funny with them on! they came clear up to his 
jacket on him. 

And then he went to get the little pigs. 

But afterwards Danny and me wished he hadn’t 
gone for them at_all. 

He could not walk very well with the big boots 
on, and when he got most to the shed, he couldn't 
walk at all. He just couldn't take another step, 
and his boots sank way down. And it began to 
rain, and there was Danny sticking in the mud! 

Pretty soon he stepped out of the rubber boots, 
and he began to pull at one of the boots, to get it 
out, and the boot flew up, and Danny fell right 
over backwards into the mud. 

He got up and oh, he was just as muddy! 

And then we had to go into the house, for I 
couldn't scrape the mud off—and Danny was so 
wet. 

And Aunt Nelia scolded like everything, and 
she put Danny to bed—all alone up stairs. And 
she made me stay down stairs. 

But she didn’t know a thing about Uncle Eben’s 
boots—yet. 

And I was afraid to tell. 

I could see one of them standing in the mud 
there yet—out of the kitchen window. 

I kept looking to see if it was there—and it al- 
ways was. 
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In a sunny island home, 

Where the great ships go and come, 
Babies frolic in the breeze, 
Underneath the orange trees. 


Where the starry heavens span 
Waving palms of Hindostan— 
In the land of gems and silk, 
Babies sip the cocoa-milk ; 


Play with ivory rings and balls 
By the fearful mountain walls; 
Ride with baby merriment 

On a tall, tame elephant. 





English babies sweet and fair; 
Germans with soft, flaxen hair; 
Dark Italians with mamma 
Floating in a gondola. 


Babies — diamond, pearl and opal, 
From Norway down to Constantinople ; 
Precious jewels every one, 

The dearest things beneath the sun. 
But which of all that I have told 

Is sweetest, dearest, just pure gold— 
Made of many mingled charms? 

Why, of course the baby in my arms. 


Mrs. M. F. Butts. 








For the Companion. 
A NAUGHTY DOLLY. 

“Tick—tock ' tick—tock!’ said the solemn old 
clock in the corner 

“You're a awful drawly old clock!” said Dolly, 
spitefully, out of Aer corner. 

Auntie had put her there because she went to 
the plum-sauce again, and she was to stay there 
just “fif-teen minutes by the clock and think of 
her sins.” 

I’m afraid she thought a great deal more of the 
plum-sauce and “the drawly clock” than she did 
of her sins. 

“Tick—tock! I’m going to mock you, old 
clock!” said Dolly, sticking her tongue out and 
making horrible faces. ‘‘You're just mean to go 
ticking on slowest you ever did in your life to keep 
me here. TI’ll mock every word you say!” 

And Dolly began mocking the solemn tick— 








tock, bobbing her head back and forth and from | 


side to side, as if she thought it would hurt the 


clock’s feelings. But the clock didn't care. 
had ticked off too many half-hours for little cl 


He 
iil- 


dren on that very lower stair to feel sensitive about 


their little remarks. 
All at once the little bobbing head grew st 


ill, 


and the little mocking tongue stuck in the 
middle of a “tick—tock,” and Dolly was fast 


asleep 
And when she woke up the old clock held up 


his 


fore-finger and pointed to the time, and his round 
old face actually seemed to laugh at her, to think 
she had punished herself by staying in that cor- 


ner three-quarters of an hour instead of one. 


“It’s just the way!” said Dolly. “I always get 
punished worser when I don’t take it pleasant the 
first time. I won't be bad to you any more, old 


clock.” 
So she did think of her sins, after all. 
Anna F. BuRNHAM 








show, in acrostic, the name of an ancient sacred 
oet and singer, and his song. 1, A city of 
ridges. 2, A country whose principal exports 
are fruits. 3, A canonized doubter. 4. A place 
of soldiers’ graves. 5, A city destroyed by an 
earthquake. 6, A famous general of Queen 
Anne’s reign. 7, A sacred mountain. 8, Friend- 
ly to the Constitution of the United States, and a 
main road. 9, A city where the disciples of a 
new faith were christened. 10, A high way of 
precious metal. 11, A Bible name of Jerusalem. 
12. One of a certain nation, and a sacred song. 
18, A free city of Europe. z.L. 8. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
The mighty ocean I call my home; 
Behead me, I’m hearty and sound; 
Behead me again, and you make a drink 
That is sold the whole world round; 
Behead me again, and you use me in French, 
Whenever you say, ‘The strife!” 
Behead me once more, and all that is left 
Goes to make up a good wife. 


4. 
QUOTATION. 

Wanted—an injunction given to Moses on Mt. 
Sinai for the children of Israel. It consists of 
two words, embracing four syllables. The sylla- 
bles have the sound, but not the sense or the spell- 
ing, of the words here defined. 

1, An insect closely related to the riches prom- 





ised in Canaan, 2, .\ common title of respect. 
3, To approach. 4, Spotted.  AuNT Lizzir. 
5. 


PUZZLE BIRDS. 
(Mentioned in the New Testament.) 
What bird for the Christ-child was sacrificed, 
By tender mother-love, 
When she bore him to the temple grand ? 
Itwasthe******.# *# 4&8, 


What bird was seen to fly adown 
As if from Heaven above, 

And rest upon the Saviour’s head! 
*T was like a pure, white * * * * , 


“How oft would I have gathered thee,” 
Christ said to sinful men, 
“As under her wings, her tiny brood 
She shelters;”’ What bird? °Tis the * * *, 


What bird can never fall to the ground, 
Into crack or crevice 80 narrow, 
Without a Heavenly Father’s care? 
le watches even the * * * * * * * , 
What bird, whose voice is louder far 
Than the striking of the clock, 
Led Peter to repent his sin? 
You guess at once;—the * * * * , 
LILIAN Payson. 
6. 
CHARADE. 

My whole isa lake. My first is an animal. My 
sccond is a part of my whole. My whole is a part 
of my first. E. L. E. 

7. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in action, but not in deed; 
My second in pony, but not in steed ; 
My third is in linnet, but not in hawk; 
My fourth is in marble, but not in chalk; 
My fifth is in shoulder, but not in limb; 
My sixth is in choral, but not in hymn; 
My seventh, in fortune, but not in luck; 
My eighth is in chicken, but not in duck; 
My ninth is in saucer, but not in bowl; 
My tenth is in writing, but not in scroll; 
My eleventh in maple, but not in birch; 
My twelfth is in belfry, but not in church. 
My whole is a woman little known, 

Vho wedded a man of fame; 
But for her husband’s worth, I own 

We scarce should know her name. E. c. D. 


8. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works of a famous American, 


Dean Morof’s Solemn Mass. 

The Tettrell Races. 

Gaetish Women. 

Dea. Tillett’s Cow. 

The Ghost of Vashnee Le Beuse. 

Walt Leon’s Dotage. 

Life in Topmuse St. EMMA. 


9. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
He talked with his love through a crack in the wall, 
She mourned, till naught was left but her voice, 
The Theban queen whose pride caused her fall, 
One of the nymphs of Orion’s choice. 
The goddess — changed the rustics to frogs, 
Every creature he charmed with his lyre, 
One of Actaon’s hunting dogs, 
Faithful, she died on her husband’s pyre. 


The wife who kept her suitors at bay, 
By undoing at night her work of the day. IRIs. 





Conundrums. 


Why may a Chinese colt be trained with less difficul- 
ty than any other? Because a china horse is easily 
broken. 

What American publishing house is composed of 
musical men? The Harpers. 

What is the difference between a man who invites 
his friends to occupy his opera box and a man who 
cuffs the ears of his son Philip? One fills his box, and 
the other boxes his Phil. 

Why will the letter B make everybody cry? It 
makes all ball (bawl). 

Wher is a military camp like an Irishman riding in 
a wheelbarrow? When it is patrolled (Pat rolled). 

7hat men may be said to be made from trees? Al- 
dermen. 

Why is a fashionable young man who enjoys the Ger- 
man like the letter E? Because he is in society and 


| dances, DaIsy, 
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and his companions to spring almost to the roof of the 
hut. Their tufts of hair seemed to stand erect with 
terror; while the doctor sat up, rubbing his eyes and 
asking what the noise was all about. Hannibal was 
quite indignant at what he considered the liberty taken 
with his master’s person, but the doctor only laughed.” 


ee 
IN A BLIZZARD. 

If poor, infirm, weak Lear had ever encountered a 
Nebraska blizzard, he would not have defied it with, 
“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! Rage! Blow!” 
A reader gains but a faint idea of such a storm even 
from the following sketch of one, which a correspond- 
ent of the Ohio State Journal experienced : 





Our road was a mere track across the wild prairie. 
At long intervals was a dug-out, or sod-house, which if 
not abandoned, gave evidence of habitation. 

‘The wind soon increased to a fearful gale, and was 
laden with pellets of ice and snow that, striking the 
face, could hardly be endured. 

“What do you think of this storm, driver?”’ I asked. 
“IT have seen them before, and as long as 1 know 
where we are, I am not afraid,” he replied. 
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hould be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or The fury of the storm increased, and the horses that 
Prat WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO | gtruggled bravely forward now stopped and turned 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All ° 


around, 


hate sters ave reanit ‘cyister letters when- ‘_ ’ ; 
= prem te x lp yay d to register letters whe “1 don’t know where I am,” shouted the driver. 
s s Rane eae A diners: yes ; : ° 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is W hat? Mer iful heave ns! Are _ — this storm? 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and My breath grew short, and my heart beat loud. 


Written in ink in a memoranda book, in my pocket, 
was my name and address. Some one would likely 


be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us inaletter must do it on their own responsibil- 


ity. find it, and the clue to fate and identity would be es- 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | tablished. 
money by us before the date opposite your name on There comes a snow-cloud swift asa shadow. The 


your paper can be changed, 
Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to whieh 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our hooks unless this is done, 
The Date against your name on the 


wagon top that we held by united strength for protec- 
tion was wrenched from our hold and carried away as 
a “y iything. 

rick of prairie hay, standing leeward, was blown 
on us and over us and away with the storm. 

“Whip the horses for life, driver,” we shouted, and 
we turned to go with the storm. In less distance than 


margin of Thank heaven! It was 


a mile we reached a dug-out. 
8 whi ime your subscription | ° ; d c 
ca ROWS TO WHR I a refuge, and more dead than alive, we staggered in at 
ie pak the door 7 
e aoor. 
The C ourts have decided that all subseribers to news- 


Fortunately it was inhabited, and the hospitable in- 
mates did everything in their power for our relief. The 
driver’s face and my own were badly frosted, and the 
ears of my companion frozen hard. 
—_—_o——__—_ 


CAPTURING AN EAGLE, 

Dr. Franklin strongly criticised the selection of the 
eagle as our national emblem. He was a bird of bad 
character, said the doctor, and did not get his living 
honestly. Too lazy to fish for himself, he would watch 
a fish-hawk, until he saw that industrious bird catch a 
fish and then snatch it from him. ‘Besides,’ contin- 
ued the doctor, The little king- 
bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly 
and drives him out of the district.”” This last judg- 
ment of the doctor would have been modified had he 
ever witnessed a scene like the following, which was 
acted near New Castle, Pa. : 


papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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RESERVED FORCE, 
Miss Bertha Von Hillern, in urging women to walk 
this exercise, even if 
they are seemingly exhausted, the system soon draw- 
; and the weariness will 


more, advises them to continue 


ing on its “reserved force,” 
soon pass off. 

This matter careful treatment. 
What is reserved force? It is that capacity which ev- 
ery healthy person has for effort beyond present need. 
Such a person, without feeling it, could, 


“he is a rank coward. 
needs somewhat 


for a time, 
put forth more strength than his daily work requires, 
and could exert himself intellectually or physically 


Major H. Harkins was going to Coal Town, a village 
more continuous hours and under a severer pressure. 


about four miles from New Castle. While walking 
along the road he heard a buzzing sound behind him. 
Turning, he saw within a few feet of him a large 
golden eagle. The bird of freedom at once sprang at 
him and sunk its beak in his leg, and followed up this 
warlike movement by using its talons freely in the same 
locality. 

After a brief though hard struggle, the major man- 
aged to free himself from the clutches of his feathered 
assailant, and retreating a few paces, he succeeded in 
getting a club, and then he became the aggressive par- 
ty in the fight. 

The conflict lasted for some twenty minutes, in the 
meantime the major being reinforced with a strange 
dog. 

‘The eagle, however, proved too much for the man 
and dog, and would have come out a brilliant victor, 
had not further reinforcements appeared in the shape 
of a boy and another dog. 

The attacking party, now numbering four, succeeded 
in overpowering the eagle, though not before the bird 
had inflicted many wounds with its claws and talons on 
its assailants. ‘The bird, after being rendered hors du 
combat, was tied by the legs, and the major proceeded 
to bring his captive to this city. 

While on his way he learned that the eagle was the 
property of a young man who lived about four miles 
from New Castle, and who had received it as a present 
from an uncle residing in the West. 


allie 
THE LOST BEAN-STEW. 

Every Yankee is supposed to be fond of baked 
beans. During our Civil War, the New England regi- 
ments, when in camp, were loyal to the ancient custom 
which provided baked beans for the Saturday-night 
supper and the Sunday-morning breakfast. On the | 
march the boys had to be satisfied with stewed beans, 


He could endure a heavier burden of care than he is 
ordinarily enduring, and could get along with less food, 
less sleep, and less relaxation. 

e have said, a healthy person might do, for 
nature does not deal stingily with us—it gives us 
enough strength, and more than enough, for our ordi- 
nary Why? 
the various emergencies of life. 


This, w 


wants, For unexpected demands — for 
Weare, normally, like 
aman whose income is sufficient for the day, yet who 
has a good bank-account to draw from in times of ex- 
ceptional need. 

Now this reserved foree—meant for emergencies— 
be 


certain to come, 


should kept for emergencies, Such emergencies 


are No one knows how soon they 
may arise, nor what drafts they may make, and yet, 
They really 
apend all their reserved force as they go, and when the 


many persons draw on this capital daily. 


emergency comes, prove physical bankrupts. 

Nor is this class confined to fast young men, ambi- 
The 
most self-sacrificing men and 


tious business men, and overworked housewives. 
benevolent career of the 
women is often brought to a sudden end for the same 
reason, 

It 1s this reserved force mainly which keeps a healthy 
person safe amid disease; or, if attacked, enables him 


to survive it without permanent harm, while those 
who have none, die, or survive with shattered health. 
Excitement may draw out this reserved force to al- 


most any extent, but one should never use it unneces- 





and when, as in exercising muscles weakened 


fol- 


sarily ; 

y z di » we raw it, it should be ‘ . Se pape 
- _ net we thus draw on it, for the bivouac did not admit of building an oven, or 
owed by ample rest. the digging of a pit wherein to bake them. 


~~ 


At the battle of Fisher’s Hill an amusing illustration 
of a Yankee’s devotion to his beans occurred. The 
color-sergeant of the Fourteenth New Hampshire was 
noted for his bravery and his fondness for stewed 
beans flavored with vinegar. 

During the afternoon, while preparations were go- 
ing on for the advance which won the field, the color- 
sergeant was stewing his beans. He had just taken 
the kettle off the fire and, spoon in hand, was about 
dining, when he heard the orders,— 

“Fallin! Fallin! Forward, march! 

He would not desert the flag, he could not abandon 
his savory meal. ‘Tying the steaming, sooty pail to his 


SHAN CURIOSITY. 

Every traveller in wild lands has noticed how much 
alike children in their behavior 
towards what they have never seen before. The au- 
and adven- 
gives a lively illustra- 


are barbarians and 


thor of that entertaining volume of travel 
ture, ‘Beyond the Himalayas,” 
tive sketch of the people of the Shan country, as he 


” 





and his companions found them at Kiang Mai, on the 


Me-Kong River. 






**We came upon some huts,” he says, ‘most of them be It, he took his phi in the centre of the line, bore 
tanding solitary on their perches in the marsh, like aloft the colors and advanced with his regiment to the 
stan s 
sharge 
long-legged herons, while others were drawn togethe r|‘ harge. 


He kept one — on the enemy and the other on the 
dangling pail at his side. The battle was won, but the 
boys declared that the way of the Fourteenth was 
literally strewn with beans. 


into little villages. ‘The natives were out upon the river 
in their boats fishing with spear and angle; and after 
much parleying we came to an understanding, and ven 
tured to pay them a visit. 

“The men were almost entirely naked, but their 
chests and legs were tattooed in elaborate patterns. 
Their hair was worn in a round tuft on the crown of 
the head, the rest being shaven. 

‘The women had on bright-colored pieces of cloth, 
and were adorned with a profusion of beads and silver 
anklets, bracelets and necklaces. We were soon good 
friends with these simple wild people of the river, who 
were very different from the ferocious savages who had 
hunte dus among the mountains, 

‘They were timid and slow-minded and looked at all 
the marvels we had with us—our guns, for instance— 
with a kind of stupid wonder, contenting themselves 
with setting them down as the results of magic. 

“Nothing took their fancy so much as the large nails 
in the soles of the boots worn by sy chief, the doctor, 
and they got the notion that here lay the charm by 
which we were able to do all the incomprehe sensible 
things that we showed them. 

“One afternoon, when the doctor had lain down after 
a hard forenoon’s work, for a siesta, on the bamboo 
bench in one of the huts, while we rested under a huge 
banyan tree close by, black ."annibal startled us by 
jumping up, declaring in a great fright that he had 
seen ‘foah niggahs’ steal into the shanty. 

‘We thoug rin he must have been dreaming, but hur- 
oted with him to the entrance of the hut, and there, 
sure enough, was a group of natives around the sleep- 
ing doctor, pointing out to each other with awe and ad- 
miration the rows of nails in the stout shoes, while one 
stooped down and with a scared face ventured to 
scrape one of the mysterious objects with his nail. 

“A shout from Hannibal caused this curious savage 


——> 

“GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH!” 
There was a Governor of Massachusetts, some years 
ago, who was obnoxious to sundry citizens. Among 
them wasa certain clergyman, whose duty it was to 
read from the pulpit the Governor's proclamation for 
the annual fast. The good man read it decorously 
enough, until he came to the formula at the end. This 
he gave with an emphasis: “A. B. C., Governor. God 
save the Commonwealth!” which showed that, in his 
opinion, the State was in special need of the Divine aid. 
The following anecdote recalled to us the above inci- 
dent: 


m 


Scene at the close of a session of court. Boy of ten, 
who has been an interested spectator of the events that 
have attended the trial just ended : 

“Papa, why does that man” (indicating the crier) 
“call out, ‘God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts!’ when the court closes?” 

The father, who has just had a suit for damages go 
against him, replies, “I suppose he thinks the people 
need some special protection whenever a gang of law- 
yers, who have been shut up here all day, are about to 
be turned loose upon it again.” 





> 


The way to treat a man of doubtful credit is to take 
| no note of him. 













“Rough on Rats” clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. lic. [Adv. 
a 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla strains out from the blood, and 
expels, all poisonous elements. Sold by druggists. [Adv. | 


FRUIT TREES, SEED, 
SMALL FRUIT. 


LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 























For 1883 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 3 
Colored Plates of Flowers and Vegetables, and 
more than 1000 Illustrations of the choicest Fl. w- 
ers, Plants and Vegetables, and Directions for growing. 
It is handsome enough for the Centre Table or a Holiday 





Present. Send on your name and Post-oflice address, 
Especially BIG BO Lacon, Jersey Queen, OLD . s ‘ S ‘ 
Ino IN CLAD, MANCHESTER, and Piper's Seed- with 10 cents, and I ‘will send you a copy, po tage paid 
This is not a ¢ 


It is printed in both 


quarter of its cost. 
If you afterwards order Seeds, de- 


English and German. 
duct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the World! 

The FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


ting Strawberry, TYLER, Hopkins, Gregg, SOUHE- 
GAN, Hansel, Superb, Baumforth ’s Seedling and CRIM- 
SON ‘BEAUTY Raspberry, McCracken, Early Har- 
vest, Brunton’s Early, and STAYMAN’S EARLY 
Blackberry, (last, increasing from tips like black ras' 
ee and ripens about 4th of July,) FAY’S PR 












LIFIC Currant, Vergennes, Duchess, POCKLING- Pa 6Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. F 50 c 75 
TON, Prentiss, Centennial, and WHITE ANN A oe ney ag git ig ae =i cents 
Bor Gra; Waterloo and WAGER Peach. LE in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 





‘ER English. 


NTE TIFF and Sou. 
Nt ~ 0 r Plums, Cc pe rries, 


de Congress Pear, 








APPLES, &c., &€., besides an Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—2 pages, 
IMMENSE STOCK (60,000) RU: SIAN MUL-| 2 Colored Plate in every number and many fine E ngrav- 
BERRY. The finest and most extensive catalogue (40 | ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Speci- 








e 
> M. & Co.’s Seeds have No Superior 
America. To prove it to thousands of 









pages) ever offered SENT FREE to all applicants. | men Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cents. 
Address, A. M. PURDY, PALMyRa, N. Y. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
= new customers we offer 12 Mammoth Vegetables—Cuban Queen Watermelon, 
“best, largest, 90 Ibs. Bleichfield _— Cabla e, new, large, early. Giant Rocca Onion, 2 to 3 1-2 
Ibs. Precursor Tomato, worth 2c. Bayview Musk-Melon, 20 to 25 Ibs. Perfection Beet, Tours 
gart Radish, radishes, 5 to7 weeks. Costing $1.30, We will mail | Packet of each for 15 3c. stamps; 
36 packets, $1. We a/so offer to eac h success exhibitor at his next State Fair a Cash Prize of &25, or if a County 
Fair, #10, Our new Catalogue, 100 vz 0 illustrations, mailed Free to all. No matter where you have been 


= EE DS..$1.30 FOR 15 9-CENT STAMPS. F: 
} eee ee Monst pper, omenaal Squash, all largest grown, New Stonehead L ettuce, Giant 
ie 
dealing, we can save you money. BENSON, MAULE & CO., No, 129 Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


















CHILDS’ IMPROVED AMARYLLIS TREATEA AND CATALOCUE FOR 1883. 

The above cut represents our beautiful new Amaryllis Treatea or Fairy Lily. It is one of the most beautiful of 
the great Amaryllis family and one of the prettiest of all flowers, either for pot or garden culture. It commences 
to grow and bloom profus imediately after planted, and creates a sensation wherever seen. It grows 12 to 15 
inches high, flowers ver P ure white, and sweet scented. Planted in the garden they bloom during May, June 
and July, but in pots they will bloom also in Winter. To thoroughly introduce them we offer large select bulbs at 
very low a s, and send them by mail, postpaid. packed sectre from frost and guaranteed to arrive in good con- 
dition. Postage stamps accepted for pay. The stock we supply is the only one in the world of the true improved 

We se nd 1 Bulb to any address for 15 cents, 2 for 25 cents, 3 for 35 cents, 6 for 60 cents, 
$1.10, 25 for $2.00, 50 for 83. 15, or 100 for $7.00. Any boy’ or girl can by canvassing their neigh- 
borhood get orders for from 16 to 100 at 15 cents each, and by purchasing them at dozen or hundred rates make a 
handsome profit. Many have made $5.00 per day selling them. AGENTS WANTED in every town to sell these 
Bulbs. With each order we send full directions for culture. 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. ¢: Our large, beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who antici- 


pate purchasing anything in our line. New and beautiful Lilies (100 
Kinds) Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations, Roses, Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, and Small Fruits. Our list of Lilies and Amaryllis is the best in America. We are the largest retail- 
ers of named Gladiolus in the world. 
cents; 12 large double Pearl Tuberoses for 85 cents: 5 


We will send by mail, postpaid, 10 supe rb named Gladiolus, 10 sorts for 60 
5 fine har dy Lilies for 75 cents. See catalogue for other special 
offers. 
vtid. Preserve this advt. as it may not appear again in this paper, and remember that our goods have an estab- 
Mention the COMPANION. ddress EWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 
BI None Better. To induce thousands of new custo- 
mers to give them a fair trial we will send for 50 cts. one 
jes : QUEEN WATER-MELON, 
the largest and best. The prize melons grown from our 
Iba, and 89 Ibs. $100 CASH PRIZES for 
1883, for the five largest oi raised from our genuine 
8 


Our illustrated book of Lilies describes 200 varieties and tells how to grow them, 15 cents per copy post- 
ished reputation, are warranted true, and go to all parts of the world. 
ranted first-class in every respect. Few Equal, 
ket each of the following new and choicest varie- 
E CUBAN 
Seed, last season, weighec nes vectively. 103 Ibs. 92% 
P fe 
Montreal Green Nutmeg Melon, largest on 


record, one melon weighing 33 pe we past season, and 
of luscious flavor. We offer #50 IN CASH for three 
largest Montreals grown this h..-4, New No 
bage, very early, a sure header of fine 1h Be to 
White Italian Onion, grown to we 
each, mild and pleasant. We will pay B25 ‘ASH PRIZES 
for largest of these Onions. URPEE’S CLIMAX 
TOMATOES, the as of Fd La a certainly the 
climax of per. fection. New tual Lettuce, finest 
aa for family use, as one a _ A will do for whole sea- 
son. ~ anese Nest-Egg Gourd, of great value to 
every poultry-keeper, they make very best of nest-eggs. Egyptian Beet, earliest. Tmproved Hollow 
Crown Parsnips, best parsnips. Golden Globe Radish, beautiful, perfect shape, quick growth. Perfect 
Gem Squash, very prolific, fine grained, sweet flesh, wonderful keeper. Spinach, new thick reeves round, 
Early Snowball urnip, very early, both skin and flesh white as snow, most delicate flavor. All above are 
full, regular size packets, with illustrations and directions for culture, printed on each packet. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER ! | The above 13 packets at usual prices cost -35. We_will send the 
or § collections for 82.00, and we will put in each collection. free of charge, a sample 
acketof BURPEE’S MAMMOTH 1iTE SOCRPRISE CORN, and a sample of the wonderful 
we will send above splendid collection of 15 varieties. Also one packet each of the following New 
FORD 1; Prolific Tree Boga, most prolific known, 1175 Beans having been raised on one eat, Bur- 
| Round Purple Egg Plant, carliest, succeeds everywhere. Round Yellow Danvers Onion 
| Bone OR. the best. N Amber Cream Sweet Corn, of delicious sweetness, produced 1120 good ears from 14 
Tr, new, very large, sweet, 
mild. Burpee’s Extra Early Peas, earliest and the best extra early. New 
marvellous beauty, fine quality, t/mense productiveness. London Long Green Cucumber, excellent for 
early, intense red skin and crisp, brittle flesh. Lon 
White Salsify, a delicious vegetable. New M: 
named above amount to $2.55 actual value, but the entire lot will be sent, ‘ostpald, to any address for only 


entire collection by mail, postpaid, to any address for Cc 
' 
Me 
a WELCOME OATS, heaviest and finest Oats ever seen. 
»ee’s Superior Large Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, standard for winter. New Dwarf 
hills. Danvers C ‘arrot, smooth and handsome. Spanish Monstrous Pep 
mon Pod Wax Beans, 
table or pickling. Round Dark Red Radish, extra 
ayflower Tomato, early, smooth, bright red. The seeds 
1.00, eas - Ys we will give a sample as of ) yt 's Favorite Golden Dent Corn and celée- 
























brated Go #rain Wheat, in all 30 package A complete Vegetable Garden for One Dollar, 
and all ny finest ORIGINATI RS of the system of offe’ he ee valuable oo lections of Seeds far below usual cost, 
varieties. Weare and we give to-day the greatest value for money, ever offered. We grow 


sess! paper these seeds in immense quantities. We know that all trying our seeds once will be regular customers 
$775 IN CASH PRIZES for 1883, to growers of best vegetables and farm products from 
s Burpee’s Seeds. Competition open to all. See catalogue for particulars. Show this adver- 

tisement to your friends and get them to send with you. 3 Complete Dollar Collections mailed for $2.50. 
FLOWER SEED BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION of Asters, Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox, Verbena, New Sunflower, etc. (10 kets), most beautiful y 
with full directions for culture, for only 25¢. This and the One Dollar etable Collection, total 40 
ets,—All the Seeds named in this advertisement, sent to any address for 40 : Set. STAMPS. OR . 
and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1883, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book ‘of, nearly 100 
pages. the only complete Catalogue published, embracing oa, © Le id and Flower ants, 

ulbs, Small Fruits, Thoroughbred Live Stock, Fancy ve &c. Im t Novelties of real Merit. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE &C LADELPHIA, PA, Ware No. 475 


ho’ 
N. 5th St., and 476 and 478 York Ave. 
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For the Companion. 


BRETHREN. 


Men are not what they seem 
To you and me; 

Each has —a ~ life 
We may not s 

Thoughtless our 1 iend appears, 

yhile it may 

God sees a high purpose strive 

For mastery. 


Were all our life revealed 
To gaze of men, 

Would we as we do now 
Seem to them then? 

He whom we judge is just 

ike you and me; 

One with an inner life 

Men may not see. 


Denver, Colorado. WILLIAM N. BURR. 


—§ 





For the Companion. 


THE GUTTER-SNIPE. 
He was only a “gutter-snipe.” 
That was what they used to call poor little Matt 
Frost. The child of a drunken father and a cross, 





slatternly mother, he 
never knew what it 
was to have a com- 
fortable meal, or any 
other bed than a few 
rags. 

His only amusement 
was to rake the gutters 
for old horse-shoes, 
pieces of tin, and the 
refuse of Flattown, 
which went drifting to 
the big gully that 
drained the village. 
These were his only 
playthings; and al- 
though he was only a 
gutter-snipe, he had 
all the instincts of 
more fortunate chil- 
dren. 

He was so dirty and 


ragged that none of 
the more fortunate 


would play with him. 
And then his father 
had the alarming habit 
of pouncing upon Matt 
at unexpected times 
and dragging him off 
by the ear, as Willie 
French said, ‘for all 
the world like the big 
ogre dragging Tom 
Thumb to his castle ;” 
and as the father was 
always drunk, the 
Flattown boys were 
afraid he wonld make 
a mistake some day 
and lay violent hands 
upon them, instead of 
his own son. 

So, between their 
fears and a natural reluctance to associate with 
the dirty little vagabond, poor Matt was almost as 
much isolated from his kind as if he did not be- 
long to the same species. 

He was strangely sensitive, in spite of his de- 
grading associations. I have seen him stand and 
gaze eagerly at Willie French’s miniature yacht, 
when Willie was sailing it on the big pond, or look 
up entranced at Tom Burton’s dazzling Japanese 
kite, soaring in the air; yet he never ventured 
near the boys after the first snubbing they gave 
him, and if they met him face to face on the road, 
he would color hotly and turn aside to give them 
room. 

This made the insolent and overbearing boys 
more insolent still. Had Willie French not given 
the greatest bully among them all a severe thrash- 


ing, for trying to duck the wretched child in the | 
pond, there’s no knowing to what lengths they | 


would have gone with him. 

“I’m not going to stand by and see the poor lit- 
tle beggar put uporin that way !” Willie cried out, 
hot and angry after his fight. 

“Of course, we’re not going to have him play 
with us,” he added, “but as for beating and bang- 








rags. ‘*Maybe it’s caze I’m so hateful nobody 
can’t stand me in their sight. That’s wot Dad says 
when he kicks me down, and Mam too when she 
turns me out. I don’t seem to b’long to nobody, 
I don’t. I can’t holp bein’ hateful, kin I ?” 

He stretched out his lean arms as if appealing 
to the trees and air. For indeed it was to them 
alone that he spoke, when he had anything to say. 
He was as thorough a little heathen as could be 
found amongst the most uncivilized tribes of 
Africa, and to appeal to a higher power was far 
beyond the gutter-snipe’s comprehension. 

Matt did more hard thinking that day than he 
had ever done in. his whole life before. He ac- 
tually washed his face and hands, and asked his 
mother if she wouldn’t patch the biggest holes in 
his nondescript garments. A faint idea of making 
himself less hateful had entered his mind, but it 
was nipped in the bud by his indignant mother. | 

‘You axin’ me to patch your pants, you triflin’ | 
no-’count scamp! You don’t do a thing from 
sunrise to sunset, eatin’ the bread of idleness, and 
your dad forever drunk, and nobody to do any- 
thing but just me. Git out, you lazy thing, and 
fotch me a turn of wood, or you shan’t have any 
pants at all! I’lltake em and burn ’em up, and 
then you can’t go loungin’ ’round with your hands 
in your pockets.” 





This was an unjust accusation, as there was | further and further from the shore. 


really little or nothing to doin this shiftless house- 


“It’s Eddy. I left him a minute and he’s got 
in the pirogue, and it’s loose, and oh, he’ll be 
drownded !”’ And the little girl sank to the ground 
wringing her hands. 

Matt looked over the water, and sure enough 
there was the pirogue with little three-year-old 
Eddy in it, drifting in the pond, and the wind, 
which was high, blowing it away from the shore. 

The child did not seem to be frightened at first ; 
he was laughing and dipping an oar in the water; 
but the next moment he almost lost his balance, 
and screamed aloud. 

Matt saw that the frightened child was in im- 
minent peril; for even so slight a weight thrown 
suddenly upon either side might cause the boat 
to capsize. He was himself a poor swimmer, but 
he remembered what Willie French had done for 
him, and he determined to do his best for Willie’s 
little brother. 

“Don’t be scared, Eddy,” he shouted at the top 
of his voice, tearing off his ragged jacket. ‘I’m 
a-comin’ to you. Sit right still. You run for 
your folks,”* he said to Mamie, as he entered the 
water. 

“They aint at home,” she sobbed. 

“Well, run and tell somebody as fast as you 
can;” and he made his way as best he could to- 
wards the pirogue, which the wind was blowing 





The pond was avery large and deep one, al- 


his face as repulsive. But no one shrinks from 
him now, and the ‘mother with streaming eyes 
leaves a kiss upon the grimy dead hand which 


saved her baby to her. 


Alas! Alas for the kindly touch, and the loving 
words, which through his whole starved life the 
poor boy had missed and longed for! They came 
too late now, as many things which would make 
the world better and purer often do. 


+r 


For the Companion. 


HOW | BECAME A FARMER. 

It was getting dark. But through the bushes, 
along the muddy road I could see a house ahead, 
and I limped on toward it, though I had little 
hope that the people there would receive me. 

Ah! how discouraged, hungry and footsore | 
was that night! Every step was torture. If I had 
had my choice to live or to die, I honestly think 1 
would have preferred the latter. 

It was a low, small, one-story house, weather- 
beaten and dilapidated. Two of the front win- 
dows were boarded up, and the other two had halt 
the glass panes broken out. Off to the left was a 
still more dilapidated barn, the great doors ot 
which were propped up. Not only the yard tence, 
but all the fences in sight, were shatte red and fall- 


| ing down. 


The place, as I saw at second glance, was unin- 
habited, and from the 
forest of tall, dry this- 
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THE GUTTER-SNIPE. 


hold. Poor Matt’s darkened mind tried to com- 
prehend why he was not told to do his little jobs 
without the order always being coupled with 
abuse. He was always ready to bring wood or 
water, yet his mother treated him as if he refused 
to obey. 

The unhappy woman had probably once had 
some maternal instincts, but between her hus- 
band’s bad habits, his brutal treatment of her, 
and her own selfish, slatternly habits, she had 
come to look upon the boy as an additional bur- 
then on her over-weighted shoulders. 

Matt went after his wood, not whistling or sing- 
| ing, as other children do, but slouching along with 
| bent shoulders, and his little face puckered into a 
thoughtful frown. He was really sixteen years 
old, but did not look more than twelve, he was so 
puny and undersized. 

“Kin I holp it?” he kept murmuring to him- 
| self with that strange pathetic gesture of appeal to 
| the inanimate objects around him. 

He went on until he came near the famous 
oak and then he thought he would step down 
| near it, and see if the boys were sailing their toy 

It wouldn’t take him five minutes, and he 








| boats. 


ing him about and trying to drown him, none but | knew his mother would not be ready for the wood 


a mean, contemptible bully and coward would try 


to do it, and any of you fellows who try that game | 


for at least two hours. 
The pond was bordered by large trees, and he 


most a small lake, and Matt, as I said before, was 
a poor swimmer. He was weak, and the wind 
was high, but by hard struggling he reached the 
pirogue and pushed it back towards the shore, at 
the same time trying to soothe the frightened 
child. 

He did not attempt to get in, for that would be 
almost sure to capsize the little craft, but it was 
hard work keeping himself above the water, and 
pushing the boat before him. 

There was a singing in his ears, a dimness in 
his eyes, and his heart beat hard. ‘I’m afeard I 
can’t make it out,” he muttered to himself, ‘“‘my 
breath’s gittin’ so awful short.” 

But he never once thought of leaving the child. 





He could see people running down to the bank of 
the pond, and one or two waded out as far as they 
could, to catch the pirogue as it advanced. Utter- 
ly exhausted, he clung to the boat, as it was 
seized by strong hands and dragged to the shore. 
How it happened was never known, but just as 
the boat touched the land, a shove was given toit, 
which sent one of its sharp ends crushing against 
Matt’s chest as he hung on. This caused him to 
| loosen his hold, and he dropped senseless in the 
| shallow water. 
| They drew him out, but the blow was mortal. 
| With every breath a torrent of blood poured from 


on him will have to settle with me!” And the | crept cautiously down and hid behind one, for he | his lips, yet he seemed partially conscious. 


tall, strong fellow marched off in a white heat of | did not wish the boys to see him. 


indignation. 


Matt looked after him, his weak little eyes filling | 
It was the first time in his life that 
one of those boys had done a kind act for him. It | 


with tears. 


| eagerly around. 


whole fleet of miniature boats moored tothe bank. 
A little girl about ten years old—Mamie French— 





He looked | 


. 


“My poor boy,” said Mr. French, leaning over 
| him, “if we can only get you tothe house! You 


Not a boy was in sight, though there was a| have saved my child’s life, and there is nothing 


| we would not do for you.’ 
But it was too late. The dim eyes were glaz- 


had never before entered his mind that there was | was playing under one of the trees, but Matt did| ing One arm was thrown out convulsively in the 


such a thing as humanity in the world for him, or | not feel afraid of her. 


He would slip down to the | old appealing gesture,—that mute protest against 


that he had a right to better treatment than he had | bank and take a look at a pirogue, big enough to | | the inhumanity of his fellow-men, and those who 


received. 


But with the gratitude was mixed another feel- 
ing, and the more he thought the stronger it be- 
came. ‘He said they aint goin’ ter have me play 
I s’pose ii’s caze I’m so dirty and rag- 


with ‘em. 


” 





before. 





Ile’s goue! He'll be drownded! Help! Help!” 


| 


He looked down at his black hands and filthy | he asked. 


At that moment Mamie clasped her hands and 
ran wildly to the water’s edge, crying, “O Eddy! | tomend or help, but the great Helper has stretched 


Matt ran towards her. ‘‘What’s the matter?” | 


| hold a boy, which had been carried there the day | bent over him heard ke a faint echo,— 


“How kin I help it?’ 
No, poor waif, there is nothing further for you 


out loving arms for your rescue. 
They kneel around the dead hoy. His rags are 
| a8 loathsome as ever; his hair as unkempt, and 
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tles beiore the house 
door, I judged that it 
had not been occupied 
for a long time. At 
least, I thought,L shall 
not be denied a night's 
lodging here. 

There was a fireplace 
in the rear of the room, 
and atter shouting to 
make sure that no one 
was about to object, | 
built a prodigious fire, 
and going to the barn, 
fetched in armtuls ot 





the old straw there 
and made a bed tor 
myself. 

I was hungry, vet 
still more tired, and 
after a time I fell 
asleep. 


Where I Came From, 

In the spring of 1874, 
I was as homeless and 
houseless as anybody 
in Boston. I was nine- 
teen. My mother was 
dead, and my father, 
a crippled 
an inmate 
table 


sailor, was 
of a chari- 
institution. 

The previous sum- 
mer I had driven 
ice-cart, 
enough 


an 
and had saved 
to carry 
partly through 

winter. But 
not get another job. If 
there is anything in 
this whole world which 
will try soul, 
it is to hunt a job week after week and month 
after month, and be met always by that one cold 
reply, “Not wanted.” 

By February my money was all spent. 

Up to that time, I had not the least idea of leav- 
ing the city and trying the country, for I knew 
nothing of it. But I knew a brakeman named 
Leavett, on the Boston and Maine Railroad, who 
had an uncle living in the town of B——-, up in 
New Hampshire. This uncle, Leavett said, want- 
ed a hand on his farm, and he thought I could get 
the place. He gave mea line to him, and got me 
a free ride on the night freight with him to Exe- 
ter. From Exeter I walked to B——, but when 
I arrived the place was filled. 

Hardly knowing what to do, I went on inquir- 
ing for work, and had been wandering two days 
when I came to the old deserted house. Here | 
stayed during the night. 

My waking was not cheery the next morning. 
I was wretchedly cold, and if I had been faint 
and hungry the night before, I was hungrier now. 
The weather, too, had turned foggy and wet. 
Drearily and not without some pain, I got up and 
looked about the inside of the old house. The 
bare, smoked and unplastered rooms were the pict- 
ure of desolation. No wonder, I thought, that 
the previous inhabitants had abandoned the place. 
Though there was little inducement to tarry long- 
er, there was still less to go on, seeking work where 
no one wanted to hire; and for the first time the 
idea of staying here entered my mind. This was 
what I thought: Here is a house and here is 
a farm. They are deserted. If nobody else wants 
them, why cannot I have them and make a home 
of them ? 

My First Job in the Country. 

But whether I lived here, or not, 1 wanted some- 
thing to eat, and I set off along the road to 2 farm- 
house, painted red. AsI drew near, a clatter ot 
forks and plates assured me that the folks were at 
breakiast. ‘ile ouver door was ajar. | stepped 
up ond tapped at it. 

! «(Come in,” some one called out. 


me 
the 
1 could 


| nf he x 


i) 


one’s 
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I entered and said, “Good-morning!” but no | 
one responded. | 

“Jo you wish to hire any help?” I asked, ad- | 
dressing myself to the man of the house. 

“Be you the chap that had a fire in the old house 
down below here last night?” the man inquired. 
“Do you know who owns it ?” 


“Yes,” I said. 

















“That's hard teil- 
ing,” he answered. 
“Rufe Bartlett lived 
there last. But old 
man Smith in Boston had a mortgage of it; and 
I guess the mortgage has got it by this time.” 

“Do you think this Mr. Smith would care if I 
were to stop there awhile ?” 

“Can’t say,” replied the man. 

[ sat awhile and then asked them whether they 
would not sell me a peck of potatoes, or four 
quarts of corn meal, and let me work in payment. 
“TI will work all day for either one,” I offered, 
“and will try to do a good day’s work.” 

But neither the man nor woman answered. I 
sat ten minutes, perhaps, feeling anything but 
comfortable, and then bade them good-morning 
and went out. While I stood hesitating in the | 
road, a boy came out into the yard. ‘The old 
man sez you can go to sawing this ’ere pile of 
wood!” he called to me. 

The next night 1 was owner of a peck of pota- | 
toes, and the day after [ went to several of the | 
neighboring farm-houses, obtaining from a man 
named Fawcett a job to pick up two acres of stones 
ona new clover piece. For this I received four 
dollars in potatoes, pork and meal, and completed | 
it in five days. 

My Letter to “Old Man Smith,” 

Meantime | inquired and learned more of ‘old 
man Smith,” of Boston, and in a few days 
I wrote the following letter to him: 


HOW I BECA 


“DEAR Sin:—A young man in his twentieth 
year, recently of Boston, is now living on 
your old farm in A., 
Nw. § Ile was in 
search of work on a 
farm, and came along 
to the old house just 
at dark one night, 
about a fortnight ago. 
Hlaving nowhere else 
to stay, and the night 
being rather cold, he 
went in there and has 
been living there ever 
since, working when 
he could get a job from 
the people about, This 
young m.n would like 
to go on for a while 
living there; for he 
has no other abiding 


place. He would take 
the farm of you for the 
coming season, or if 
the farm is for sale, 
would buy it if the 
price were not too 


high, and pay for it as 
soon and as fast as he 
could. 

“lam the young 
man above referred to, 
and my name is 

CHARLES EPURAIM 

WINDER.” 


A fortnight later | 
received the follow- 
ing characteristic let- 
ter from Mr. Smith: 


“Well, Charles Eph 
raim, I have received 
your rather odd letter. 
Chat farm — which 
you seem to have tak 
en possession of—has 
cost me over seven 
hundred dollars in one 
way and another. But 
any man who will pay 
me a hundred and filty dollars for it may have it. I 
do not suppose you have a cent to pay me. But it is 
not much use for me to order you off, for you will stay 
if you have a mind to, unless I take the trouble to come 
up, or send up, and drive you off, and T sha’n’t do that. 
So go ahead, Charles Ephraim; plant and sow and reap 
to your heart’s content this year; and whenever you 
can raise the hundred and fifty, the old farm is yqurs, 
And if you are in earnest (which I don’t believe), I 
wish you success. Very truly yours, 

Davin C. SMITH.” 


THE NEW H¢ 


Whenever I felt blue, I used to get out that let- 
ter and have a laugh. 


My Spring’s Work. 

The farmers about were now doing their spring’s 
work—planting and sowing—and I borrowed a 
neighbor’s ox-team to plough three acres of the 
old stubble ground, paying for the use of the team 
by my own labor. 








| good crop of grass in the fields and down in the 
| meadow, which I resolved to secure to the last 


| “rack” which I rigged upon a pair of old carriage 


In these three weeks I got in about nine tons. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











It was all hard work. Every fair day was a 
day of toil. 1 used to sleep like a log there in my 
straw. But, somehow, I began to enjoy it; the 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Gives strength where there has been exhaustion and vig- 
or in place of impaired vitality. 


(Ade. 








world looked brighter. After my crops were in 
the ground, I mended ihe fences about the fields 
and the house; and I worked out and got new 
glass panes for the broken windows. These I set 
myself on rainy days. 

By June the people about had begun to 
treat me as a friend and neighbor. Indeed, 
they commenced, laughingly, to call me 
their “new neighbor.” At first, coming 
among them as J did, they distrusted me. 
But when they saw that I was not afraid to 
take hold and work, and that I really meant | 
business, they turned about and treated me | 
like a fellow-citizen. I was shown a great 
many kindly favors. 





Hoeing and Haying. 
It was no great task to do my own work in 
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ME A FARMER, 


hoeing ; and I was able to work out enough to pur- 
chase a set of haying tools, consisting of scythe, 


snath, fork and rake. For there was a tolerably ‘e 
V 


straw. I began my haying on the first day of 
July. For three weeks I worked early and late. 


I had no team for drawing the hay into the barn. 
Every pound of it I hauled in myself, on a little 
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wheels that I found abandoned beside the road. 


Seven tons of this hay I sold the following winter, 
in the village nine miles below, for seventy-six 
dollars. I did every stroke of the work alone and 
unaided; and after that I worked out at haying 
eight days at a dollar and a quarter per day. 

My oats were now ready to harvest. This occu- 
pied me a week; and when the threshing machine 
came into the neighborhood about a fortnight 
later I had my crop threshed out. After deducting 
thresher’s toll, I had sixty-nine bushels. 

I then made a trade with Mr. Cummings, and 
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traded sixty bushels of oats for one of his cows; 
and Mrs. C—— threw into the bargain a milk- 
pail and four tin pans. This was my first invest- 
ment in live stock. After 
that I had plenty of new | 
milk, and also butter which | 
I churned myself in atwen- | 
ty-cent earthen pot. But 
I did not let any one see, 
nor know of, my dairying 
process. 

On the _ twenty- 
fourth day of Sep-| 
tember, I began dig- | 
















dug a hundred and 
seventy-one bushels 
of as handsome 
“Early Rose” pota- 
toes as one would 
wish to see. 

I picked out a bar- 
rel of the very best 
and sent them to 
“Old Man Smith,” 
in Boston. 


Buying the Farm, 

In January I chop- 
ped ten cords of} 
wood for Mr. Cum- | 
mings, and in pay- 
ment had his ox-team to draw my hay 
down to the village, where I marketed 
it. After receiving the money, I wrote 
again to Mr. Smith, telling him that I was 
now ready to make a payment of seventy- 
five dollars onthe farm. The business 
of “‘doing the writings,” as they call it in 
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MK. the country, was entrusted, on his part, 


| to a lawyer in the village, named Robertson. To 

| him I paid the money and received a deed of the 
farm, but gave my note, secured by a mortgage, 
for the second payment of seventy-five dollars, in 
one year. 

I have a motive in writing this plain little nar- 
rative. In New England, in New York State and 
in the West, there are scores, yes, hundreds and 
thousands, of abandoned farms like the one I 
came to my first night in A——. To the hundreds 
of homeless persons, young and old, in the cities, 
these deserted farms offer homes, and they may 

| be improved. 

During the second year I paid my note for sev- 
enty-five dollars, with the interest, and took up 
the mortgage. C, E. WINDER. 

















But you needn’t be 


Oh my, don’t you look nice. 
so stuck up! My mamma is going to get some of those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too ! 
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Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Na Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will color one to four lbs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp. 
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$3.50 each. 

These Birthday Books have admirable selections for 
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Infants’ Outfit for $31.34. 

3 Flannel Bands..........-.ss+0++++. at $02 $076 
3 Linen Shirts. .......eceeseeeee “ 33 99 
3 Flannel Barrow Coats............ 67 201 
2 Flannel Skirts, plain.............. 1382 26 
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1 Cambric Skirt, embroidered...... “ 110 
3 Cambric Night Dresses........... * 48 144 
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1 Cambric Day Dress, embroidered “ 169 
1 Embroidered Robe..........-..66. “ 330 
= 1B 
- 2 20 
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1 Rubber Diaper.. . * 23 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing, including Everything for 
Children’s wear for all ages up to 16 years, from Hats to 
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ALL | (Everything in this Advertisement) for 81,00. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MAGNIFICENT PICTURE CARDS. Imitation 
Water Colors, size 5x3 with suitable in- 
scriptions for ‘Birthday a Holiday Gifts. 
Six Handsome Scrap Pictures with Mottoes for 
Scrap Books or Billets-Doux and 25 samples 











of Large-Eyed Needles for a 3-cent_stamp. 
London Needle Co., 3 Third Av., N. Y¥. City. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD CHERRY TREE. 


——, and 7 is the ancient tree, 
And and knotted, and worn; 

The cold winds blow through its branches free,— 
And leave them twisted and torn. 


In the hollow trunk that bravely stood 
In the storms of long ag ago, 

The squirrel hides, and her restless brood,— 
For the heart is dust belo 


On its wrinkled bark the cee 
And the nted lichens dwell; 
And round the bent, upheaving roots, 
1e green moss nestles well. 


The spring reached out with pitying hand, 
‘or its few and wasting flowers; 
And the thin leaves cast no shadow grand, 
In the golden summer hours. 


Yet the old tree clings to its waning life, 
And the warm rains bathe it now,— 
Something akin to mortal strife 
Goes on inJeaf and bough. 


But oe fibres shrink, and currents fail, 
And decay the tissue sears ;— 
tg oat waits the autumn gale 
il like its olden peers. 
ANNIE E. COLE. 


i 


For the Companion, 


THE YOUNG CREOLE. 
By Marie B. Williams. 


Tac-Tac is the Creole name for pop-corn, but in 
this case it was borne by a boy, who in his infancy 
had shown a decided fondness for that delicacy. In 
fact, “tac, tac,’”? were his first audible words, and 
though he had been christened Jean Dupré, his de- 
lighted mother instantly dubbed him Tac-Tac. The 
poor mother died before he was a year old, the father 
followed in less than six months, but the nickname 
clung to the orphan, and at sixteen years old, he hardly 
remembered that he was entitled to any other. 

The Acadian creoles of Louisi are ah and 
charitable race—simple-minded and full of queer, su- 
perstitious notions, but an orphan thrown upon their 
care never suffers. He is called “‘ Dieu-donné’’ (God- 
given), and they believe he, or she, is sent to them to 
exercise their charity and unselfishness. 

Every crumb given to the orphan lessens their own 
meal, but it is given unrepiningly, for they have been 
taught that charity will wash away all sins. 

Tac-Tac was by no means a general pensioner, as is 
often the case with orphans in that community. He 
had been adopted by a ‘childless old couple, and had all 
the advantages that would have fallen to the share of 
their own child. 

He was a thoughtful boy, but groping hungrily as he 
did after knowledge, he was constantly baffled in his 
search. To the best of his ability, old Pierre Granger, 
his adopted father, would try to satisfy his curiosity, 
but Pierre wasn’t a Solomon himself, but believed that 
the sun was a ball of fire that revolved around the 
earth. 

“Dost thou hear that foolish boy, Lise? It is ques- 
tion, question, question, from morning till night, first 
one thing and then another! It is, ‘What makes the 
sun shine?’ or, ‘Why does the moon shine at night?’ 
or, ‘Why is summer and winter?’” 

An American gentleman, Mr. Gordon, had purchased 
a large stock-farm, and settled among the creoles, the 
only English-speaking individual in that French com- 
munity. He understood the language himself tolera- 
bly well, but he was a man of culture and refinement, 
and he and his family found themselves somewhat iso- 
lated among the herders, or ‘‘vachers,” as they are 
called. 

He was returning home from a long journey on 
Christmas Eve, and as he passed before the little Cath- 
olic church on the prairie, about midnight, the anthem 
of “‘Adeste fideles” was rising on the air. Mr. Gordon 
drew rein and stopped to listen. 

He was a staunch Protestant, but not one of the 
Catholic worshippers in that little chapel joined more 
reverently in the strain than himself, as he sat with his 
hat off under the mild winter sky. As the last note 
died away, he saw, not fifty yards from him, a boy with 
his hands clasped, gazing intently at a bright meteor 
passing across the horizon. 

“0 mon Dieu! have I really seen it at last?’ the 
boy cried, in a voice choked by some great emotion. 

‘*What have you seen, my lad?” Mr. Gordon asked, 
in French. 

The boy turned a rapt, ecstatic face to him. ‘‘O mon- 
sieur, it was the sacred horse! Every-Christmas, they 
say, when the Adeste is singing it rises from the roof, 
and its silver hoofs make crosses in the air until it  is- 
appears. I did not see it until it was almost out of 
sight, and I have watched for it for three Christmas 
Eves.” 

“Did you never see a meteor—a falling star?” Mr. 
Gordon asked, dryly. 

“Oh yes, but this is not one. 
sparks flying from the hoofs.” 

He evidently believed it, and Mr. Gordon did not at- 
tempt to shake his faith. This was Tac-Tac’s first in- 
troduction to Mr. Gordon, and he became so much in- 
terested in the grave, earnest boy, that he sought every 
opportunity of befriending him. 

Tac-tac was at length engaged to take charge of 
his stock, and in time made himself indispensable to 
the whole family. But it was to Augusta Gordon, 
“little Blossom,” as the threé-years-old prattler was 
called, that the boy became a loyal slave. He was 
never too weary, or too busy, or too hungry, to gratify 
her caprices, and the baby being a little spoiled, had a 
great many. 

For the first time Tac-Tac had not only regular em- 
ployment, but excellent wages. At the end of the year 
his savings had increased to a considerable sum. One 
delicious September morning, he was mounting his 

horse to go after some stray horses which were at a 
point of woodland about five miles across the prairie. 
Blossom, as usual, was clinging to his legs and crying 
to go with him. 

“I want to go wiz you. Take B’ossom wiz you. 
Mamma, let B’ossom go wiz Tae-Tac.” 

Of course, Blossom had her own way, as she al- 
Ways managed to do. The two friends rode off through 
the golden autumn haze, the little one prattling and 
laughing in her delight. When the point was reached, 
the horses were quickly found and their heads turned 
homewards. Tac-Tac knew that they would graze on 
quietly in the right direction untilhe came up. But he 
and Bloseom had the chinquapins to gather and a lunch 





You could see the 


He dismounted with Blossom, and pm had a jolly 
time gathering the nuts. 

At last Blossom spied some yellow water-lilies grow- 
ing in a marsh near the wooded point where they had 
stopped. 

“<B’ossom wants ve pitty f’owers. Tac:Tac, go, go, 
get de f’owers.” 

Nothing loth, Tac-Tac rolled up his pants and waded 
in the shallow marsh. He called to Blossom to stay 
where she was, but the obstinate baby had no idea of 
obeying any one. She toddled to the edge of the marsh, 
put one little bare foot in the muddy water, then an- 
other, and silently made her way towards the boy, 
who, with his back turned, was gathering the lilies. 
Suddenly she uttered a piercing cry, and Tac-Tac, 
turning, was confronted by a spectacle which froze the 
blood in his veins. Just in front of the child a rotted 
stump rose above the shallow water, and on it he saw 
a monstrous snake, or snakes, for there were more 
than one, with crested head rising above the coil, and 
ready to spring at the intruder. He was near enough 
to see that they were the deadly moccasins of the 
swamp, and that, at the least motion forward of the 
terrified child, they would attack her. He had no 
weapon, not even a small stick, to defend her. 

“Stay where you are, Blossom!” he shouted, mak- 
ing long strides to her, and in a minute he was within 
a step of the spot. 

It was too late, for the child, in her terror, flung her- 
self forward, and he saw one of the reptiles spring at 
her bare, chubby knee. As he seized the baby, he felt 
a sudden sharp prick on his arm, and knew that he, 
too, had been stung by the hideous things which, slow- 
ly uncoiling, dropped their slimy lengths in the marsh. | 
The only thought in Tac-Tac’s mind was to save | 
the child at least. He remembered that where they 
had had their lunch, he had noticed a plant the cre oles | 
call “‘sonnette,’’ and which used in time is said to neu- | 
tralize the poison of any snake-bite. His habit of ob 
servation had made every plant in the prairie familiar | 
to him, and he knew that the sonnette was one of the ie 
rarest growths in that locality. 

He ran with the screaming child to the spot. The 
plant was there, but, oh, what a little one it was! Not | 
large enough for both, but he did not hesitate. It nev. | 
er entered his mind that he was doing a heroic thing | 
when he chewed up the leaves and root, and forcing | 
the child to swallow some, bound the rest on the | 
wound. 

There were a few leaves left for him, but be only 
thought in applying them that it might keep the poison 
at bay until he had placed the child in itg mother’s arms. 
He knew that there was not enough to save both. 

In a few seconds he was mounted and on the prairie, 
and what was literally a race for life began. Tac-Tac 
feit his arm swelling, and grew sick and faint; but he | 
never loosened his clasp of the child until home was | 
reached. 

There were remedies at hand and a physician fortu- 
nately in the house. The use of the sonnette had saved 
Blossom from any evil effects, save a slight swelling of 
the knee and some nausea. But with Tac-Tac it was 
different. 
have any effect, and for days he lay at the point of 
death. Even when the immediate danger was over, his 
constitution had received such a shock that it seemed 
impossible he could recover. His arm, the one stung, 
was paralyzed, and he has never had a very free use of 
it since. 

All this happened some years ago. Mr. Gordon was 
not ungrateful to the boy who saved his child’s life at 
the peril of his own. His desire for knowledge was 
gratified at an excellent school, and Tac-Tac seized 
every advantage offered him with avidity. 

To-day, if you will visit one of the Southern parish- 
es, you will hear a great deal of a certain Dr. Jean Du- 
pre, a beloved and skilful physician. It is our Tac-Tac, 
who has developed into this estimable man. 

He repaid old Pierre for all of his kindness to him in 
his early days. He married lately, and his wife is 
called Blossom. 

————_+or— 
SAMBO’S SHOT. 

An English gentleman, familiar with gun and rod, 
happened to be the guest of the late Recorder Hackett, 
at the South Side Club, Long Island, of which his hon- 
or was President. The Recorder himself was as cer- 
tain to bring down his victim at thirty yards as he was 
to “‘send up” his victim for thirty years, provided the 
criminal was sufficiently naughty. 

One fine morning, while pacing the piazza, the noble 
Briton saw approaching an old negro, having in one 
hand a rickety, flint-lock shot-gun, and in the other 
some twenty-odd woodcock. <Accosting the African, 
the gentleman said,— 


. “Ah, my good fellow, that’s a fine string of birde you 
ave.’ 

“Yes, sah, dem’s good birds, and no mistake.” 

“Pray, my man, did you shoot them hereabout?” 

“Yes, sah, shot ’em all round here.” 

“Ah, *pon my w-o-r-d, that’s v-e-r-y extraordinary. 
And did you” (pointing to the old gun) “‘shoot them 
with that singular instrument?” 

“Yes, sah, every one of ’em.” 

“And may I ask if you shot them on the wing?” 

“De what?” 

“On the wing?” 

“Yes, sah—shoot ’em on de wing, shoot ’em on de 
head, shout ’em on de tail—shoot ’em anywhere.” 

The English party turned away in disgust, and went 
to make certain inquiries of the Recorder. 











————~9e—___—_——_ 
MONKEYS’ TRICKS, 

The tigers of India are fond of monkey-meat and 
the monkeys are not fond of being eaten. They, there- 
fore, match their brains against the tiger’s cunning and 
strength in this way: 


The monkeys drive away tigers and leopards by as- 
sembling in all their strength upon the trees beneath 
which the tiger is lurking; shaking the branches with 
might and main, and pattering down upon and about 
their would-be devourer such a shower of dry sticks, 
twigs and leaves, that the latter is forced, with an an- 
gry growl, to quit his lair and seek other and quieter 
quarters. But no peace is he allowed so long as he re- 
mains in their vicinity. 


a> 
+o 


A Boston editor berated the cook, cuffed two chil- 
dren, left his wife in tears, and made a bee-line for the 
office, and wrote, “If you want to make the world 
brighter and better, begin by being kind and loving to 
those in the small circle of your own family, and from 
that as a centre work out as you are permitted to go.” 

—+or—__—__ 


“You have lovely teeth, Ethel.” “Yes, George,” 








© eat before they would be ready for the ride back. 


she fondly lisped; “they were a Christmas present 
from rem | Grace.” . ’ 


| soothing properties a sufferin 


Neither whiskey nor ammonia seemed to | 


Halford Sauce. The great relish for Steaks, Chops, ‘ 
Cold Meats, &c., for family use. Sold only in bottles. [Adv. 
ieee SR e ai 
Consumptives obtain great relief by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. No other remedy is so effective. [Adv. | 
Canine tile = 
Every Color of the Diamond Dye is perfect. See the 
samples of the coloured cloth at the druggists. Give them 
one trial and you wiil always use them. (Adv. 
—- —--~>- 





Unlike other cathartics, Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets” do 
not render the bowels costive after operation, but on the 
contrary, establish a permanently healthy action. Being 
entirely vegetable no particular care is required while 
using them. By druggists. [Ade. 

—»__—_ 


A Fine Hair Dressing. 
COCOAINE dresses the hair perfectly, and is al 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff, 
THE superiority of BURNETT’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their purity and great strength. [Adv. 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts, Makes- Sm gg of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome ge = Sold by An ists, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 25 cts, 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. Philadelphia,Pa, 


6 for $1, 14 for $2, 

stpaid. Green- 

house and Beddiny 

Plants. Hardy 

Shrubbery, Seeds, 

by mail. Cata. free. J.T. Phillips, W.Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 


( NE Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast 
Seed Sower which sells everywhere for $6.00 will 
sow more grain or grass seed than five men can sow by 
hand, and do the work vastly better than it can be done 
by any other means whatever, Every farmer needs it. 
“GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 


ow Large GARDEN GUIDE 
foccritne Cole’s Reliable Seeds 
ied Free to All. We 
oiter mig Latest Novelties in 
POTATOES, Corn, Oats 

and Wheat, an or Weed ent tne niece Collection of Ve getable, 
Flower, Grass and Tree SEED. Everythin is tested. 
PE IOWA. 


Address COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, 




















COOK BOOX 


Containing valuable recipes and instructions how to use 


OLIVE BUTTER 
By the Principal of the on yaaa Cooking School, 
mailed free, upon application 

WASHINGTON BUTC ERS SONS, Philadelphia. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

; eS BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
Pa Children derive great benefit from its 
with hag 

Sold by all druggists. 
TX IN, Proprietor, New Yo 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one rd ne 

















and Whooping Conah 








SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters. turning nating 
to each other, making a 
perfect mixer. No zinc 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction and perfect 
in results. Over ¢ 000 in use. 
Tubs water proof. Packing Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
retail. end for Catalogue - 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NasuHua, N. H. 


THavURBARS’ 
PURE 


EXTRACTS. 


We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 
in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
—Martin Chuzzlewit. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


e been = six years, offerin 


10 
Ss 7; Gold Band, Moss Rose an 
bony — a=. Dianse Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
se G inducements to order in large 
ers o ears up Clubs fo for our TEA and COFFE EE. 
‘eas of all ds . We would be 


ased to send A Mt Pie and Premium List upon 
Const by postal. 
GREAT LONDON 3 EA aoe 








SEED 
DRILL. 





‘MATTHEWS’ 


| Acknowledged to be the most 
rfect and reliable Drilt 
mn use. Send for Circular. 
Made by EVERETT & SMALL, 
P. O. Box 3114, Boston, Mass. 


~THISEEDS 


rices and es minum list, AR- 
ET CA RDE NERS vrite 
atone 2 Seg sot FREE e 
rice-lis en 
Pry. B. ROOT & eee P 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


CHAMPION 


CABINET eee v- 


First Premium, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Kansas State 
Fairs, 1882. 
No lifting of cans to draw 
either milk or cream. All siz 
for dairy or factory use. 
convenience of handling, 1 

















unsurpassed. Send postal tor 
circulars and testimonials, 
DAIRY DL RNENT Co., 


ERRY &; 
Ll gene pri wea § 


SEED 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
of last year without orde ring it. It contains about 175 
pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and 
valuable directions for = uniting 1500 v ties of Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, especially to Mar’ ket Gardeners. Send for it! 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Sateen, Mich. 












RUBBER_ ROOFING 





This cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a life- 
time on steep or flat roofs, Send for Book Circular, with 
references and samples, free. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO.,, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 








My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue 
for Tass will be sent FREE to all who » apply. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. seed sent from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I agree 
to refill ihe order gratis. My collection of vege table seed 
is one of the most extensive to be found inany American 
atalogue, ond a large pe artof it isof my own growing, 
is the original introducer of Early Ohio an 
3urbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, 
he Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, 
Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new Vegeta- 
bles, I invite the patronage of the = In the gardens 
and on the farms of those who plant my seed will be 
found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


3 AP Pars mreos] 


FOR $1.00 


RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER, heads 10 to 15 inches in di- 
sane hy a food for poultry, package Ibe, HI- 
WASSEE ae the largest grain, smallest cob, and 
tive variety in the world, Pkg. 
minnbri ¢ CABBAGE, 20 to 50 Ibs, ench, Pkg. 26¢. 
MA TH PUMPKIN, have been grown to weigh 
SNAKE CLCUMBER, 2 to 
6 feet in length, coils up like a snake, Pkg. 25e. 
pee INEU a a tropical- eee lant, 8 ft. high, 
wered with bright red fruit, Pkg. 25¢. CHOICE 
GARDEN SEEDS, 10c, per package. "hs aragus (Con. 
over's Colossal), Beet (Early Blood), Kean (Golden 
Wax), Sweet Corn (Triumph), Carrot (Long Orange), 
Cress (Curled), Cucumber, (Green Cluser), Lettuce 
(Silesia), Musk Melon (Nutmeg), Watermelon (Alt. 
Sweet), Pepper (Sweet Spanish), Parsnip (Long 
White), Bh (Scarlet), Spinach (Round joie 4 
Tomato (Acme), Turnip (White Dutch). ae 
FLOWER SEEDS, 10c. per package: Petunia, Ja 
Coxcomb, Perilla Sweet William, Portulacea,’ Ph a 
Drummond, Flowering Peas, Gilia, Fragrant Candy. 
Aeroclinium, Marigold, and Double Zinnia, 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 

I will send the above superb collection (34 pkgs. re- 

tail price $4.20). New, choice seeds that WIL Pdhow, 

and the Practical Farm Journal, a neat 8-pn ub- 

Hieation, for one year, all for $1; club of four $3. ~ 

fs the largest and choicest collection of seeds po 

+ Aghe this ecg id for the money, the postage 

filled — emit by contng 

Ora - Be sure and 


LM 
NK FINCH, H, ‘a de, Wayne N.Y. 
Mr. Finch is Res teatly r mA 1 nites 
“(All who favor him w: thet orders will be honest- 
ly and fairly dealt with.” —J. 
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Catalogue of about 100 pages, free. 
@ famous KiefferHybrid Pear, $1.50 
RB LeConte Pear, B13 Ch ALE a4 
b Vuince,75 cents; Japanese 
» Dwa: Ele rage pee fruit im- 
> menscly large, 6 weet, 
50c and taotion tue. 
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For the Companion. 


FAITH. 

Toward a distant future’ s misty height, 
She never b 
But vr the 
Vher ! 







lit that stainless r aoture ives, 
. ple a sing vision lives; 


‘s the future’s curtain to uproll. 
And tects git ihe r life this glow of coming days 
Is ever shedding torth its perfect rays. A. F.B 





~~ 
+or 
For the Con:panion. 


ALICE CARY’S GIRLHOOD. 

Alice Cary’s was a helpful influence to many, and 
she left to the world a loved name and a beautiful 
memory. 

She was born April 26, 1820, in a brown house, “low 
and small,”’ on a farm in the Miami Valley, eight miles 
north of Cincinnati. 

She has given us a glimpse of her first home and its 
surroundings in her poem entitled, ‘Order for a Pict- 
ure.” 

“Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with tields of corn 

Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thiek, leaty bloom, 

When the wind can hardly tind breathing-room; 
Under the tassels—cattle near, 

Biling shorter the short, green grass, 


And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 
With blucbirds twittering all around,— 
(Ah, good painter, you can't paint sound!) 


These and the house where | was born, 
Low and littl: and black and old, 
With children many as it can hold.” 

In such a home lived Robert Cary and Elizabeth Jes- 
sup, his wife, with their nine children, of whom Alice 
was the fourth. 

Robert Cary was a man of superior intelligence, of 
sound principles and blameless life. He was a tall, 
well-built man, with black hair and bright 
‘To see father and daughter together, one 
“How alike!” 

I can describe the mother no better than by giving 
Alice’s portrait of her in her “Order for a Picture :”’ 


curling 
brown eyes. 


would involuntarily exclaim, 


“A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 

Looked down upon, you must paint for me; 
Oh, if Leould only make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 

The sovercicn sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman's soul and the angel's face, 
That are beaming on me all the while! 

L need not speak these foolish words; 


Yet one word tells you all L would say; 
Sheis my mother! you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away.” 


She died in Alice’s girlhood. 

Such were the father and mother of Alice Cary. From 
her father she inherited poetic temperament, love of 
nature and of dumb creatures. From her mother she 
inherited her interest in public affairs, her passion for 
justice, her devotion to truth and duty, as she saw it, 
her clear perceptions and sturdy common-sense. 

In the autumn of 1832, as the result of persevering 
industry al living, a new house was erected 
for the family, grown too large to b. longer sheltered 
by the old roof-tree. 

Alice wrote, 


and frug 


studied and pu olished for ten long 
years, often discouraged and der pondent, yet never de- 
spairing. One of the severest critizisins passed on her 
early poems was that they were ‘‘full of graves.”” Re- 
membering the bereaved and lonely girl, whose daily 
walk ended at the tomb on the hillside, where her 
mother and sisters slept. ‘..w could her early song es- 
cape the shadow of death and the vibration of sorrow? 

Her first literary adventure 
(now Star of the West), published in Cincinnati. 
was entitled “The Child of Sorrow,” 
in her cightcenth year. 


appeared in the Sentinel 
It 
and was written 
After the establishing of the 
National Era at Washington in 1847, she wrote regu- 
larly for its colurins, and here, for the first time, at- 
tempted prose in ascries of stories under a fictitious 
name. 

A few yoars ailer, Alice, with her sister Phebe, 
abandoned their home in the West and went to New 
York, where they remained and worked. 

Soon after she published the first series of “Clover- 
nook Papers.’ They were full of the freshness and 
fragrance of her native fields; full of the simple, origi- 
nal, graphic pictures of the country, and the men and 
women she loved best; full of the exquisite touches of 
a spontaneous, child-like genius. They were gathered 
up by the public as eagerly as the children gather wild 
flowers. They sold largely in this country and in 
Great Britain. 

The next year a second series was published with 
unabated success, and the fc ‘lowing year the “‘Clover- 
nook Children’’ was publis'.ed. This was as popular 
with young readers as the “‘Vapers” had been with the 
elders. 

Besides writing constantly for Zarper’s Magagine, 


Atlanti> Monthly, Riversile Magazine, New York 
Ledger, New York Weekly, New York Independent, 
Packard's Monthly, and chance periodicals which en- 


treated her name for their pages, the active brain and 
soul of Alice Cary, in twenty years, produced eleven 
volumes, word and thought of which was 
wrought from her own be.ng, and every line of which 
was written by her own hand. 

Before 1856, Alice and her sister Phebe had re- 
moved to the pretty hous in Twentieth Street. From 
the beginning this house t ecame the centre of one of the 
choicest and most cosmoyolitan circles in New York. 
The two sisters drew about them not only the best, but 
the most genial, minds. True men and women found 


every 


in each, companion, counsellor and friend. They met 
every true woman that came to them with sympathy 
and tenderness; feeling that they shared with her all 


the mutual toils and sorrows of womanhood. 

Alice’s pleasure was her labor. Of rest, recreation, 
and amusement, in the way other women sought them, 
she knew almost nothing. Her rest and recreation 
were intervals from pain, in which she could labor. It 


was not always the labor of writing; but, nevertheless, 
it was labor of some kind, never play. 
Near the close of her life she wrote, “Putting off the 








COMPAN ION. 





Armor.” The poem reveals the neaies of the soul for | 
the rest upon which she bas entered. Her beautiful life 
ended February 12, 1870, and she was buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, while the still falling snow covered all 
things with a pure white mantle. 


————_—_$_~@>—_—_—_—_ 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS. 
A German on board an ocean steamer was talking 
about the weather predictions of the signal service: 


“Look here!” said he; ‘I dell you vat it is, you pet- 
ter don’t dake no stock in dem weader breuictions. 
Dose beople don’t know noding. They can’t tell no 
petter as | can.’ 

“But my dear sir,” said a person present, 
told the storm we have just encountered.’ 

“Vell, dat ish zo,” replied the German, contempla- 
tively ; “but I dell you vat it is, dat shtorm vould have 
come yust de same if it had not been bredicted.” 


“they fore- 


———_+oe—__—__ 


HIS CRITICISM. 
Just down the intervale where the brake ferns grow 
rank, she placed her easel and sat down by it, sketch- 
ing from nature. 


‘Please, ma’am, is that me you’re drawing milking 
that cow in the picture?” 

“Why, yes, my little man; but I didn’t know you 
were looking.” 

***Coz, if it’s me,” continued the boy, unmindful of 
the artist’s confusion, MF ape ve put me onthe wrong 
side of the cow, and I'll get kicked way off the lot 
over the fence.” 


——__+o+—_____ 


“A HERRING!” 

Many a boy has declaimed at school Charles Sum- 
ner’s famous speech in regard to the old battle-flags. 
There is one sentence in which the orator, referring to 
the fallen soldiers, exclaims, ‘‘Let the dead man have 
a hearing!”’ 


We remember listening to the rendering of this 
piece by a youthful aspirant for oratorical fame before 
an audience of select visitors. Imagine the horror of 
the teacher when, in stentorian tone, the boy cried 


out,— 
‘Let the dead man have a herring !”” 
———— ——+or— ——__—— 


LittLe Leon H—, aged five, accompanied his moth- 
er to a dry goods store in Chicago, recently, to make 
some purchases. With Mr. Brown, one of the sales- 
men, the youngster is a great favorite. Addressing 
him familiarly, Leon said, ‘Mr. Brown, I know a man 
up on T'wenty-second Street who has the same colored 
name you've got!”’ 


A REPORTER rang up 
“Ts anyb 


the office of two prominent 
physicians. 


ae was asked. ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Who?” ‘Me, sor, _ “Is Dr. A in?” 
“Wouldn’t Dr. R—— do, sor, plaze?” “Well, yes.” 
“‘Nather man iv ’em is here, sor. 





OnE of the saddest moments in life is when a man 
is looking through an old vest, and thinks he has found 
a ten-cent piece, which, when brought to light, turns 
out to be a cough lozenge. 


“How can 1 expand my chest?” asked a stingy fel- 


low of a physician. ‘By carrying a larger heart in it,” 
was the reply. 


Notes of condolence, and those pleading poverty 
and begging, are now written on the fashionable 


“ragged-edged’’ paper. 
= THE LONDON HEARING HORN 
$5 LEACH & GREENE, | Hamilton Place, Boston. 
M42. your Linen, Name Stamps 25c. each then 4 
persons order together. F. A. Turner, N. Adams,Mass. 
Fords: Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co.Medford, Mass. 
100 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30cts. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


AIDEN’S VOW £99 Songs words & Music for 12 
cts. L. HATHAWAY, 339Washington | St.,Boston, Mass. 


STAMM and all interested, send for circulars, 
aga Waverly P1.,N.Y¥- 
YOUNG M EN few months, and be certain of a situ- 


ation, address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 


BIRDS’ EGGS ! 20 named kinds of either, postpaid for 




















us 








If you want to learn bene ae oY ina 
1 





MINERALS!! $1.00. Southwick & Jencks, Natural 
SHELLS tr! History Store, Providence, ‘RI 
SHOR THAN Writing thoroughly taught 


by mail or personally. Sit- 

socured od all puptlc when competent. Send for 

circular. E, Oswego, N. Y. 

Can make money selling our Family Med- 
icines. no tm tal required, STANDARD 


AGENTS CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
AgentsW anted. bd 3 S.M.SPENCER 

ells rapidly. =4 150 112Wash'n St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass. 


IN VESTORS get oa a tatevmant ion about our7 per cent. 
ef es. 12 years experience; 


jay ety ote dolla lost. J. B, Watkins & 
Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


PEOPLE HEAR by ot 
p EF AF Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 


uations 














the use 

Circulars and testimonials sent free. 
JOHN MORE, 

Glenn Building, Cincinnati, 


Teenie rejoice with Peck’s New Patent 
Ear Drums, pleasant to wear and not seen 
in use.“Every day my hearing improves with 








them” says Mr.J. L.P.AcKers, Cambridgeport, Mass.,who 
was deaf 42 years. Treatise and we sti 
sent free. . P. K. PECK, 853 Broadway, New York. 





STAMPS! ittcca'oreiznsine: 3 Capeot 


Hope, 9c. ; 3 Chill, 5c. ; 4 Ceylon, 8¢. 
fa, 3 3 Oral e States, Wer: Uruguay 8c. 4Peru.t ie 2 
Aisace, 7c.; 4 Hawaii, i0c.; 4 Mexico, 8¢.; 4 Por 1, 5e.3 
New catalogue, 3c. EDWARDS, PEEKE & CO., C’ Gates. Ill. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas 
New Year's ze isiting >. also 
* Palettes, ewe es, and Sc zap- 
Book Pictures, Ly yp ta of sapertes Cards, 
sent to any address for 10 cents, 
Cc, TOLLNER Ir. , N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp. E. 3 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Bosten. Name this paper. 


AGENTS Wante 


500 
5C. ape of Good 
4 Servia, 6c.; 6 Sardin- 











“et handsome illustrated stand- 


works of character; rent nt Books and Bibles 
variety; low in Price: ss ing tas fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. . GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth eereet Philadelphia Pa. 
Send 3c. stamp 
for 20 varieties 


FOREICN STAMPS 
Foreign Stamps and Price List. Approval sheets sent 
Agents Wanted to sell 


to all responsible ties. 
Fed nnd = commission. Reference re — 
or 


Co., 164 East 125th Street, New 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 

CIN ‘ OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tilus, Cata 





















FEB. a 1883. 








" ‘Baby’ s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are pte, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all triends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of V ictoria, | 
Children nine all had Castoria 
No sleepless nights, by babies Cewttan, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
w hat every man ought to have. 
Send 3c, stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Washington ‘Bt., 
Boston, Mass. 


“SCREENS in miniature, : an exquisite 

novelty, 30 different designs, all hand- 
inted. Retail at 35 cents in all N. Y. 

>. Stationery stores, beautiful orna- 
ment for mantel, suitable for ge 
gift, souvenir, or valentine. 6 3-cent 
Stamps for sample. Also, $1 boxes, 2 2 


blank novelties for decoration, all new, produced by 

















costly knives and plunger dies. 14 varieties. Send ad- 
dress in full. Money or stamps pegerned proms otly if not 
Satisfied. H. T. HARTL ay 


Lock Box 250, East Orange, New Jersey. 


SEE IN THE DARK 


MINOUS COATING—A coat of it on the dial or 
your Watch or Clock and it will shine brilliant in the 
dark igor can tell the time any hour of the night without 
the ald of a light. For illuminating Signs, Hand Rails, 
Door Plates, Match Safes, Town Clocks, or anything and 
everything that wants to be seen in the dark, it is a com- 
plete success. 1200 packages sold first week adv ertised. 
ivery reader of the oe needs a package. Price 
50 cents and aay? per pac VT 

Cc. R. HARRIS, Waterville, Pa. 


UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 
DYNO) NY) The only Perfect 
“= Crimper Made. 















Every lady’s toilet should possess one, it being simple, 
light and easily adjusted. Does not break or injure the 
hair. The wire of which the Crimpers are made is much 
larger than that of pins generally used for the same pur- 
pose. The hair does not need to dl woven in so tight as 
to make it unpleasant to the wea One pair 10 cts., 3 
pairs 25 cts. LLS MANUF vA "TURIN iG CO., 

Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











RE EXTINGUISHER. 


RE EXTINC Gen | Agent, 
a Broadway N.Y.City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in the United States, to sell 


CARPENTER ORGANS 


on commission, Special territory will be given, and pro- 
tection guaranteed. General Merchants, Jewellers, Mu- 
sic Dealers, Furniture Dealers, Agricultural Implement 
Dealers, Music Teachers, School Teachers, Postmasters, 
S. 8S. Superintendents, and Clergymen, will find it to their 
pecuniary advantage to recommend and sell the 


CELEBRATED CARPENTER ORGANS. 


Send stamp for catalogues and full particulars. Read 
what the Youth's Companion says of the Carpenter 
Organ: 








AN HONEST ORGAN. 

The Carpenter Organs have won for themselves a high 
reputation for durability and fine musical qualities. An 
organ may be fine in appearance, but unless it is built 
honestly in every part it will J end unsatisractory. Mr. 
Carpenter makes most emphatically an honest organ, and 
this is, we think, the secret of their popularity.— Youth's 
Companion, July 6, 1882. 

Address. 


E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS, 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 


N. B.—See advertisement of Carpenter Organ in 
Christmas number of Youth’s Companion, 


——_1863.-——— 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MINSTREL SONGS. 10% ?oittetion ‘oe the 


«Is a collection of those 
songs which are the people's favorites. Words often ar- 
rant nonsense, but the melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the Season, and is 
selling ey. A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 
music size 

94 Songs, jucteding “Old Folks at Home,” and all of 
Foster's best, “Old Uncle Ned.” “Rosa Lee,” “Kentucky 
Home;” also “Lily Dale,” “Twinkling Stars,” and, in 
fact, a large part of ‘the’ ape favorites of the last 
thirty years. $2, plain; $2.50, c 

VERY E 





Peay LHSeRUCTION BOOKS, with very enter- 
taining airs for practice, are, Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, For Guitar, 
For Fiano Price of For Cabinet Organ, 
es Bianoces h ‘For Clarinet,” 
‘or Flageolet, eac . 
For Fife, : For Banjo, 
For Flute, 75 cts. 


Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Gounonte REDEMPTION, 81. 
Only edition with Goundod’s orchestration. 
BALFE’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, 81. 

Only copy with Libretto and Business. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, (Just out.) New Book of 
Bound ee _ selection of Piano Pieces. $2.00. 

n; $2.50, Cloth. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


“GOLDEN MEDICAL ro attr onl 
(Trade-mark copttere® & is not only a sover reme- 
dy for a. = so for consumptive night- 
sweats, bronchitis, a. 4 of blood, weak lun 
shortness of breath, and kindred affections of the 
and chest. By drugei sts. 


TO LADIES 
suffering from functional derangements or any of the 
BrP disorders or weaknesses incident to their sex, 
Pierce's treatise illustrated with wood-cuts and col- 
lates suggests sure means of complete self-cure. 
Sent for three tetter postage stamps. Address WORLD'S 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 











STOVE POLISH 


For Beanty of a 








Dards, Labels, 

our Owns: 

ayer Size 88 

18 other sizes. Fort ucts siness, pleas- 

ure, old or young. Everything easy 

by printed instructions. Send twi, 

stamps for Catalogue of Presses 
Type, Cards, &c., to the tactory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
NEW 














THIS 
ELASTIC TRU 

Has a Pad differ ig ny all oth- 
. With Self-Ad- 
justing Ball i contre, adapts it- 
self to all positions of the body, 
while the Ballin the cup pre 
es back the Intestines, ju 
asa person would w 
ong aoa +. light pressur 
the Her s held securely day : A. ht, and a radica| 
cure ¢ tiscasy. du Sent by mail 


Circulars free. EGGLESTON Tk TRUSS CO., Chicago, ill. 


CRYING FOR AID. 


Loss of Appetite, Headache, Depression, In- 
digestion and Constipation, Biliousness, a 
Sallow Face, Dull Eyes, and a Blotched Skin, 
are among the symptoms which indicate that the Liver is 
erying for aid. 


Ayers Pills 


will stimulate the Liver to proper action, and correct all 
these troubles. One or more of these Pills should be 
taken daily, until health is fully established. Thousands 
testify to their great merit. 
No family can afford to be without AYER’S PILLS, 
Prepared by 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
“AURORA” ig 
LUMINOUS MATCH SAFE 


NOTICE. 


ers, is cup sl 




























Place the mateh-safe in a 
well-lighted room during the 
day. It will store up enough 
light to be visible all night. 





For sale by all leading mer- 
chants. Samples sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


F.W.DEVOE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES, 
NEW YORK. 


KIDNEY-WORT [ 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
Whatever the cause, however obstinate tlic case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney - Wort strengthens 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 

ta" If you have either of these troubles 


PRICE $1. | USE! Druggists Sell 
KIDNEY -WORT 


A Medicine for a Woman. Invented hy 2 Weman 
repared by by a Woman. 


4.0L - 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For ms those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
mmon to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
tr It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
mmo. the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
—— to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and lants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t#” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. .2! 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t#”- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 4 
{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all cravine 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
at feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight ard 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex thi- 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE CON - 
FOURD is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Aven 
n, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form _of lozenges, on re- 
— of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 

answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
) a stamp. Addressasabove. Aention this paper. 


ATEN TEDDEC.I3™ 1881, 
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Acts at the Same Time on 





Kidneys. Liver and 7 haat. 
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No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. hey cure comatgaeeen, biliousnes- 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per 

{2 Sold by all Druggists. “gt 





THE 


\) TEETH, 





SOZODONT! 


Is acomposition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD ete. 








ue 18 
P. POWELL &80N, 288 Main Street, 1. CINCINE 





ng Lab 
liness, Durabjlity and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
RSE rietors, Can 


MO BR » Prop: ton, Mass. 








Sold by Druggists and Yancy Goods Dealers. 





